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Mr. Clovis Nogueria da Silva 
Honorary Consul of Brazil 


With reference to your idea of organizing groups 
of Kiwanis Club members for tourist trips to 
Brazil, it gives me much pleasure to state that 
nm my persona! opinion your initiative appears 
to be very interesting and capable of helping to 
promote a better knowledge of Brazil, to the 
benefit of the relations between the peoples of 
the two countries 

Ernani do Amaral Peixoto 


“The United States remains committed to the 
objective of freedom of travel throughout the 
world. Encouragement given to travel abroad is 
extremely important both for its cultural and 
social importance in the free world and for its 
economic benefits. The executive branch shall con 
tinue to look for ways of facilitating international! 
travel and shall continue to cooperate with pr 
vate travel agencies 


; ; an? Me 


“To my mind there is no better way to improve 
understanding among the countries of this hemi- 
sphere than through exchange of tourists. As you 
know, it is the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to encourage the development of inter- 
national travel for its economic, social, and cul- 
tural benefits.’ 








ALL-KIWANIS GOOD-WILL* TOURS TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Fellow Kiwanians: 


I am privileged to announce our exciting new program for Kiwanians; a program 


unequaled in magnitude and dignity of purpose. Conceived for you and your 


families exclusively, 
benefits derived from international travel. It is a program consistent with 


our ideals for improving the understanding and inter-cooperation of peoples. 
A large participation in our program will give Kiwanians the wonderful 


opportunity to further demonstrate their stated ideals through defined action. The 


consequent publicity and prestige will place Kiwanis in a distinguished position 
of true leadership in the strengthening of inter-American relations. 

We will bear the responsibility of traveling together as Kiwanians, but 
at the same time enjoying the advantages of commanding the respect and 


recognition that we deserve as an organization so representative of the American 


people. You can readily see the advantages of traveling as a Kiwanian over 
traveling as an unidentified person in an unidentified group. 


I have personally arranged for many receptions to be given in our honor by our 


friends in South America. For this reason you will be grouped with other 


Kiwanians of similar interests, insofar as practicable, so that we may be received 


by similar groups in the countries to be visited. By grouping you in this 


manner, you will enjoy the advantage of not having to visit places you don’t care 


to see. You will travel with your fellow members, enjoying together all the 


excitement of your trip. At no time are you going to worry about with whom you 


are sitting on the plane or at the dinner table. He is a Kiwanian, too! 
In consideration of the large numbers of you who will join this eventful 
travel movement, the generous cooperation being manifested by our South 


American hosts, and the exclusive and exceptional benefits accruing to you, the 


costs of these programs will be the lowest by comparison in overseas travel 
today. Please remember, first come, first served! 


We are going to enjoy ourselves as Kiwanians and as individuals. As Kiwanians 


we can anticipate colorful receptions in Brazil’s leading cities and congenial 


meetings for the exchange of ideas. As individuals, we are going to sunbathe on 


the world-famous Copacabana Beach; we will climb Sugar Loaf and Corcovado 


mountains to view the world’s most beautiful city, Rio de Janeiro; we will see in 


Sao Paulo (the fastest growing city in the world) sky-scrapers of unmatched 


modernistic architecture; we will reach the very edge of the dense jungle on our 


visit to the powerful and spectacular Iguassu Falls; we will dance the tango 


in Buenos Aires’ most exquisite night clubs. Remember, these are but a few of the 


recreational highlights which you are going to enjoy. 
It is my conviction that the experience and understanding to be obtained 


by our participation in a travel movement of this magnitude will identify Kiwanis 
with one of the most far-reaching and effective accomplishments in inter-American 


and human relations ever undertaken 


Mr. Clovis N. da Silva 


M r Kiwanis Club of South Jacksonville, Florida 





our program embraces the vast social, cultural and economic 





MR. CLOVIS N. da SILVA 


Dear Clovis 

Please send, without any cost or obligation to me, our program “Kiwanis 
traveling to South America.” Include all pertinent information such as de- 
parture dates, costs, passport requirements and other matters of interest. 


MM 
Aa ® 
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lf | decide te the program, a tour of 15 days [(), 22 days [), 30 days [] would suit me best. 
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() UT HERE in the wide open spaces of Chicago, it would 
be our guess, based entirely on the considerable number of 
horse operas we've watched, that the cowhands on the front cover 
are heading home from a dispute with boundaryline poachers; that 
soon they’ll be washing up outside the bunkhouse, getting ready 
to answer the triangle-banging of Beans, the cook; and that, come 
evening, they’ll sit by the fire with the others at the Yellow 
Eye Ranch and listen to the camp guitarist and harmonica player 
team up on “Home on 
the Range.” This little 
picture is as prosaic as 
can be, of course, and 
the commonest part of 
all is the allusion to 
“Home on the Range’ — 
it’s probably what the 
musicians did team up 
on. Anyone here who 
doubts that “Home on 
the Range” is the an- 
them of the prairies, the , 
favorite of westerners? — eae wg og a 








] 
ss INTERVIEWING Reed C. Culp of Salt Lake City, Utah (see page 
24), we asked the new president of Kiwanis International what 
his favorite songs are. He named three, and “Home on the Range” 
was one. No, we don’t think that Reed included it because he thought 
it would be expected of him, as a westerner. Those of us 
who've heard Reed’s lusty singing voice extol the land “where the 
deer and the antelope play” know that his favoring “Home on 
the Range” goes beyond sectional loyalty. 


\ FEW DAYS after we interviewed Reed, we talked to a Kiwanian 
who said that the favorite song of his club is “I’ve Been Working 
on the Railroad,” and we had this thought: Why not a survey of 
Kiwanis clubs to learn what their favorite songs are? Such 

a survey might provide some interesting reading material for some 
future issue—perhaps under the title “The Five Favorite Songs of 
Kiwanis Clubs.” We'll be getting in touch with you, secretaries! 


() F COURSE, our clubs range from “singing clubs” to one-or-two- 
songs-a-meeting groups. Especially to the latter go some suggestions 
from La Rue Hilliker, music chairman of the West Hollywood, 
California club, definitely a “singing club.” La Rue says that 

any Kiwanis club can improve itself musically by singing not only 

to the accompaniment of the piano but to other instruments as well. 
“Perhaps some member used to play a harmonica some years ago,” 
says La Rue, “or another might have a fiddle tucked away in the 
attic. True, they might not be able to play very well, but they 

might be able to play as well as some of us sing. You’ll be 

surprised what a harmonica can do to our singing when you ‘let go’ 
with ‘Take Me Out to the Ball Game’ and ‘When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling.’ We don’t have to lean upon the piano all the time! One 

week our club sang ‘When Irish Eyes Are Smiling’ while accompanied 
by marimbaphone, piano and accordion. It was great! And 

the result was unified cooperation, better morale, less fear of 
stumbling on a word or a note. It was (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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stop rust with 
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Just scrape and 
wirebrush to remove 
oll rust scale and 
loose rust, then... 
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sound rusted metal... i 
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Beautify as you protect 
in Rust-Oleum Aluminum, 
Red, White, Gray, 
Green, Yellow, Bive, 


' | Fiat Black, or Gloss Black. 


e You save time, metal, and money when you 
Stop Rust with Rust-Oleum. When you apply 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer di- 
rectly over a sound rusted surface (after simple 
scraping and wirebrushing to remove rust scale 
and loose rust) its specially-processed fish oil 
vehicle actually penetrates through rust right 
down to bare metal, drives out the trapped air 
and moisture that cause rust! Rust-Oleum dries 
to a tough, colorful, protective finish that resists 
rain, sun, heat, fumes, salt air, and weathering. 
Homeowners: Leading paint and hardware stores 
feature Rust-Oleum. 

Industrial Users: Prompt delivery from Indus- 
trial Distributor stocks in principal cities. 
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Send me Rust-Oleum 
literature and color 
chorts. 


Nearest source of 
supply. 





There is only one 
RUST-OLEUM 
it is as distinctive os 
your own fingerprint. 
Accept no substitute. 


Clip coupon to your business letterhead 
r cme ee ee ene 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2470 Oakton St., Evanston, Ilinois —> | 
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For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs 
The CASY, modern 
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at PORTABLE PARTITIONS 
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25 ESTATE HEMLOCKS 
$15.00 


Beautiful Canadian Hemlocks 


Herdy, New Hampshire grown—18 te 24 
inches toll 


25 for $15.00-—100 for $50.00 
500 for $200.00 


ROBERT McGUIRE 


P. O. BOX 1024, ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


PRINTS POSTAL CARDS 


Amazing New Advertising Machine! 


Learn how businesses are now boosting sales in 
epite of conditions — with ad messages 
printed on government tals with amazing 
new patented STER. Guaranteed 
five years. Low price— sold direct. SEND NAME 
for PREE illustrated book of money-making 
ideas and complete unique advertisin lanes 
Send vour name teday to hag ae + 


1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 























COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 


A 4 ft. ($4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (0-4-€T) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
ean be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
+ without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
amembiled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “high"’ for robes or vest- 
ments, “normal” for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
12 coats and hats per running foot. 
They are mounted on wall at 
proper heights for each age 
RTOUP. Write for Bulletin CT-7 
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BY-LINES (From page 1) 


more fun, too! From the way the men reacted I could tell they were having 
a good time. And the emphasis was not on the artistry displayed by the 
participants, but rather on the prevailing spirit of good fellowship. The 
men were doing something together that they hadn’t done for a long time.” 


Gun MAN’S THOUGHTS as the pages of his desk calendar dwindle to Septem- 
ber: Summer’s going, and as for me, who lives where all the four seasons 
have a voice, I’ve no regrets. You tell me that summer has authored a lion’s 
share of the songs and poems, and I readily agree that it’s blissful to 
lie by the lake’s shore, and shut my eyes, and forget my cares, and drowse 
while my body delights in the sun and I hear the cries of young swimmers 
off in the distance. This pleasure might make a poem, were I a poet. Yet 
no matter how much I long, all winter through, for this laze by the water's 
edge, I can’t be saddened at returning from the summer’s last walk to the 
lake. For September is soon here, and autumn. My, how I hated September 
I looked at its name on the ruthless calendar as I looked 
at a worm in my apple. Then, summer was all—until the first snow. As I 
grew older, though, I began to learn that autumn, though not jolly like 
summer and not kindly toward small boys who do not like the confine- 
ment of the school desk, is most kindly once the boys reach the age of 
understanding her. Immediately, then, she is charming—it is the joyous 
revelation of a reticent, difficult-to-know person turned suddenly into 
a friend. I was in college when I first began to understand September, 
autumn. The transition from opaqueness to transparency was as simple as 
leaving the dormitory in spring, with its pale yellow walls worn and 
sullied, and returning in September to find the walls in good repair and 
wearing a comely coat of ice-green. A fresh start, new self schedule, rules 
and goals—and determinations. In a newly painted room, there would be 
order, a system, a neat desk, a new man. And, surprisingly enough, Septem- 
ber did prove to be my renaissance, and the following year grew straight 
and strong. So, with each September morn has marked the 
beginning of my renaissance—my rally and review, my private convention, 


as a schoolboy; 


and 


passing year, 


my first day of school.... 


A. THIS WRITING, summer is still very much with us, and we’re reminded 
each incoming batch of mail—word that the Kiwanis Club of 
Hastings, Michigan gave a hamburger fry outdoors for the youngsters; that 
the Bluefield, Virginia club held a street dance; that Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin Kiwanians raised funds by staging a fish boil, that the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto put on a picnic for the lads in a local boys’ club; that the 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania club is busily preparing its eleventh annual horse 
show. And from the Paris, Tennessee club comes notice that it is presenting 
a “fishing shirt” at each meeting to the visitor who lives farthest from 
Paris. The first of the shirts was presented to Governor Charest D. Thibaut 
Jr. of the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District, who lives in Baton 
Rouge. The Parisians selected this particular gift because fishing is an 
immensely popular sport in and around their community. The 
probably, they chose fishing shirts instead of fishing poles is the presence in 
Paris of Salant & Salant, “the world’s largest manufacturers of shirts.” 


of it with 


reason, 


) 
Pichon WHO really would welcome the Paris fishing shirts are the deep 
sea-ers in the Santa Monica, California club. Recently they were off the 
coast of—but we'll let Kiwanian Arthur Alfsen tell it: “About twenty of 
us from the Santa Monica club chartered a boat for an all-day fishing trip 
off Ensenada, Mexico. The early hours were calm and quiet, but at noon 
the wind began blowing hard. We were anchored, trying for yellowtail, 
when one of the men turned to the lee of the cabin to light a cigarette and 
turned back just in time to see his fishing outfit going overboard—pole 
and all. He was especially dismayed, because he had borrowed the outfit, and 
it was most expensive. About a half hour later I had a hookup and told 
one of the fellows that it must be a big one. After considerable reeling and 
hauling, the catch proved to be the fishing outfit that had gone overboard 
earlier! The Kiwanian who had lost the outfit was very much relieved, 
and both of us came in for a lot of ribbing. The owner of the boat said 
that in his more than twenty years of charter boating he had never heard of 
a similar experience.” S.A.M. 
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The Chamber Approves 
The San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce wishes to congratulate you 
on one of the most outstanding series 
of articles on San Francisco that it has 
been our pleasure to read in any major 
publication. We are referring, of course, 
to your many months’ advance coverage 
of what San Francisco held in store for 
the thousands of your members plan- 
ning attendance at the forty-first con- 
vention of Kiwanis International 
The articles and, in fact, the entire 
format of those preceding the 
convention, were a tribute not only to 
our city but the 
and sincerity with which the leaders of 
your great approach an 
event of major importance to its mem- 


issues 


alsu' to seriousness 


organization 


bers 

High praise is due the entire 
membership of Kiwanis International 
for conduct of the convention itself and 
the extremely beneficial effect upon San 
Francisco. Such benefit is reflected not 
only in the mundane—yet important- 
matter of increased for our 
shops, restaurants, theaters and hotels 
(a healthy economic impact!) but also 
in the higher values of good will, 
friendship and international attention 
engendered for our city. The outstand- 
ing programs scheduled at the conven- 
tion certainly put a very favorable 
spotlight on San Francisco. 

As for personal attributes of the vis- 
iting Kiwanians, those whom we were 
fortunate enough to contact during their 
brief stay lived up in every way to the 
high moral and altruistic plane which 
we have found to be the natural attain- 
ment of local Kiwanians through the 
years we have associated with them in 
both business and pleasure. 

San Francisco, needless to say, will 
long remember the forty-first conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International with a 
warmth of heart. This feeling can best 
be expressed by a hand of welcome 
which henceforth will be perpetually 
extended to Kiwanians everywhere 

E. W. Littlefield 

President 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


also 


business 


Olympic Baton News 
. » » Many fine tributes have been re- 
ceived by the Kiwanis Club of Rich- 
mond in reference to the Invitational 
Olympic Relay Baton project which 
they launched Thursday, October 6, 
1955, in support of the United States 
team to the 1956 Olympic Games. 
Reflecting the magnificent send-off 
given to the event by The Kiwanis 
Magazine in the early phase of this 
invitation to assist the youth of the 


1 





nation to attend this great international 
classic, more than 1000 Kiwanis clubs, 


representing every state, Hawaii and 
Alaska, contributed a total of $16,549.50. 
Presentation of this huge check from 
Kiwanis took place at the Olympic 
Game trials in Los Angeles over coast 
to coast TV, June 30th. Fred W. Ed- 
wards, General Chairman of the Olym- 
pic Relay Baton program, made the 
presentation before 40,000 spectators. 
Each and every contribution and in- 

quiry to Olympic Relay Baton, Box 
1548, Richmond, California has been 
acknowledged by return mail in keep- 
ing with the spirit of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and the spirit that prompted 
its original presentation. 

George W. Wacker 

President 

Richmond, California 


Long Haul 
...» The article “British Columbia’s New 
Frontier” (June 1956) was especially 
interesting and informative. In the 
article, however, we did not find the 
source of the bauxite ore used in the 
reduction process. The article did refer 
to ore carriers docking at Kitimat. 
The writer knows the Demerara 
River area of British Guiana is a big 
source of bauxite, but could not con- 
vince himself that ore in such quantities 
as to produce, eventually, 550,000 tons 
of aluminum annually would be trans- 
ported the great distance from the 
Caribbean area to a remote area in 
northern British Columbia, 400 miles 
north of Vancouver, British Columbia. 
P. C. Paulton 
Secretary 
Rialto, California 


Aluminium Limited does mine bauxite 
at the Demerara River in British 
Guiana, and this ore is shipped to the 
company’s smelters in Quebec Province. 
However, the ore used at Kitimat 
comes from the company’s facilities at 
Jamaica, British West Indies. The com- 
pany ships alumina, a refined form of 
bauxite, in bulk, through the Panama 
Canal and up the West Coast, direct 
to Kitimat. 

The facilities at Jamaica are being 
expanded rapidly to keep pace with 
the expansion at Kitimat, and on June 
22 Aluminium Limited announced plans 
for a second alumina manufacturing 
plant at Jamaica. This plant will be in 
operation by mid-1958 and will produce 
some 245,000 tons of alumina per year. 

The reason Aluminium Limited is 
willing to ship alumina such a distance 
is that the Kitimat smelter is close to 
an economical and inexhaustible source 


of hydroelectric power in the British 
Columbia region. —THE EDITORS 


Common Sense 

. . . Having spent some forty years in 
journalism and public relations, I have 
had enough to do in writing my own 
material without writing letters to edi- 
tors praising them for theirs. However, 
the June issue carries an article by K. 
G. Merrill—“My Opinion Isn’t Worth 
Much”—that packs so much common 
sense that I feel I must write, if only 
to thank you. 

I think any man who has anything to 
do with industrial relations will gain 
a great deal by a reading of this piece, 
and those who have nothing directly to 
do with industrial relations will gain 
a valuable insight into the heart and 


mind of a truly human being by a 
reading of it. 

It should be required reading for 
these “return-to-the-campus” groups 
which industry and the colleges are 
sponsoring these days 

James F. Roche 
Kiwanian 
New York, New York 


A Good Missionary 

... Some items in recent Kiwanis maga- 
zines and a talk by our district governor 
emphasized its importance and urged 
the members to peruse same. Since 
joining Kiwanis in 1922 I have been 
saturated with it. Probably the follow- 
ing will show how our magazine is use- 
ful in helping our membership. 

A gentleman was visiting a_ sick 
neighbor here and he and his wife had 
to stay for several months. I became 
acquainted and in conversation always 
got on the subject of Kiwanis, which 
he knew nothing about but seemed 
interested. I gave him several copies of 
our magazine and he finally went home 
to Meadville, Pennsylvania. In a short 
time he wrote me he had joined the 
Kiwanis Club of Meadville. .. . 

Recently a friend who formerly sum- 
mered here retired and became a per- 
manent resident. His wife was worried 
because he was restless in retirement. 
When I met him and suggested Kiwanis 
he told me he had been invited by a 
former top officer of another major 
service club to attend a luncheon. I 
suggested he not sign up until he went 
to the Kiwanis club with me at Sparta, 
New Jersey. Meanwhile, I gave him our 
magazine. Result? He was so impressed 
he is now a member of the Sparta club. 

I sent these few lines to indicate what 
a good missionary our magazine is if 
we read it and use it to sell Kiwanis 
to men who are hungry for an oppor- 
tunity to serve. ... I did not use names 
of the two men referred to. Both have 
joined in the last twelve months. I am 
signing my name, but I wish anonymity. 


Liquor Advertising 
. . . I wish to commend you on your 
stand in refusing liquor ads for your 
magazine. 
Mrs. C. Moyer 
Thompsontown, Pennsylvania 
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NOVEMBER 
> World Community Day 


November 2. To enlarge the concept 
of world brotherhood. Sponsored by: 
United Church Women, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


» Freedom of the Press Sunday 


November 4. Without a free press, all 
freedom withers. Write to: Council of 
Liberal Churches, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


>» Election Day 


November 6. Separates the men from 
the boys. 


> 4-H Achievement Day 
November 10. 4-H Clubs reap a harvest 
that is not for sale. 


> Veterans Day 
November 11. Formerly Armistice Day, 
but now a day in honor of all veterans. 


>» Key Club Week 
November 11-17. 


> American Week 

November 11-17. A week to consider a 
year-around problem—our schools. In- 
formation from the sponsors: American 


Education 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


Legion, 777 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 5, Indiana; National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 700 
North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


> Farm-City Week 


November 16-22. A Farm-City Week 
kit is available from the General Office. 


> Thanksgiving Day (US) 
November 22. 

» Films Available 

The Consulate General of Israel, 936 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Il- 
linois, has films (free of charge) and 
speakers (no fees except travel ex- 
penses) available. 


COMING EVENTS 

>» December 

United Nations Human Rights Day— 
December 10 

Bill of Rights Day—December 15 

Christmas Seal Sale—Mid-November 
through December 

Christmas Day—December 25 


MOVIES ON MENTAL HEALTH 


A selection of films dramatizing the 
£ problems of emotionally disturbed 
peuple are available for Kiwanians who 
wish to put together an interesting pro- 
gram, or series of programs, for club 
meetings. The films closely pertain to the 
Third Objective of Kiwanis International 
for 1956: “Recognize the threat of mental 
and emotional illness and support pro- 
grams for treatment and rehabilitation of 
sufferers.” 

The films may be rented or borrowed 
from mental health societies, public li- 
braries and educational 16 mm. film 
libraries. For additional information, 
write Mental Health Film Board, 166 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. 

Some of the recommended films: 


Roots of Happiness stresses the father’s 
role in building and maintaining a happy 
family environment. It contrasts a family 
in which the father loves and respects his 
wife and children with one where discord 
and hostility prevail. 


Angry Boy tells the story of a disturbed 
child and his parents, dramatizing emo- 
tional difficulties that are common in 
many families. The parents are troubled, 
fumbling people, but likeable, too, when 
their problems are revealed. 


A Family Affair portrays the everyday 
family life of the Coopers, whose re- 
lationships are severely strained. One in- 
cident—defiance of his parents by the 
teen-age son—exposes the husband's long 
smoldering resentment against the wife’s 
domination of family affairs. Reconcilia- 
tion is brought about by a caseworker. 


Man to Man describes treatment of the 
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mentally ill, a subject previously ex- 
plored in The Snake Pit. Man to Man 
stresses the role of the psychiatric aide 
in the recovery of a deeply disturbed 
patient. The film also shows that a man 
must face his own conflicts before he can 
help others to resolve theirs. 


Steps of Age is of particular interest to 
those concerned with the psychological 
problems of old age. The emotional un- 
preparedness of an elderly couple who 
must face the challenge of retirement and 
the adjustments to be made in living with 
married children are dramatized. 


Broken Appointment illustrates how a 
public health nurse comes to understand 
the importance of emotion in her work, 
and the feelings of others with whom she 
has day-to-day contact. It also reveals 
how deeply a husband’s attitudes may 
affect the mental health of his wife. 


Other films available; Fears of Children 
concerns a five-year-old boy and his re- 
actions to parents who are either over- 
severe or unduly protective. Farewell to 
Childhood catches the alternate moods of 
rebellion and trust in a teen-age girl. 
First Lesson deals with the adjustment 
problem of a new, aggressive pupil in a 
class of second graders. Working and 
Playing to Health dramatizes recreational, 
occupational and industrial therapy in a 
mental hospital. Head of the House shows 
how members of a community—social 
worker, minister and policeman—help a 
young boy and his parents. The Lonely 
Night details the psychiatric treatment of 
a woman, from the dark hours of emo- 
tional disturbance to recovery. THE END 


| 
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ITS SMARTER 


ry 
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TO CHARTER 


ai) 
A GREYHOUND 





For Kiwanis group trips to 


big games, conventions, outings 


Party-type fun for everyone starts 
the moment your crowd boards 
your own private coach. That’s be- 
cause you're all car-free and ready 
to enjoy every moment of the trip! 

One of America’s finest drivers 
takes you straight to the doorstep 
of hotel, convention hall, or sta- 
dium. You travel routes you select 

.. Stop only when and where you 
choose .. . return whenever you 
give the word. 

Make your next group trip a 
Charter Party aboard a spacious, 
modern Greyhound. 





4 Greyhound “Exclusives” 
Give you America’s 
finest CHARTER SERVICE 


More than 90% of Greyhound 
Fleet is Air Conditioned + Fa- 
mous, courteous drivers Na- 
tionwide Travel Service + Hotel 
Reservations Arranged Free! 











SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE CHARTER FOLDER! 
Greyhound Charter Dept., 71 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ilinois 





Address... 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














BATTLE OF MAINE TO OPEN BALLOT BATTALION DRIVE 


The Kiwanis Ballot Batallion this month will strike its first 
get-out-the-vote offensive in Maine, at the nation’s only pre- 
November general election. All thirty Maine Kiwanis clubs 
have indicated they will engage in the nonpartisan battle for 
heavy election returns 

Although considered a “solid” Republican state, Maine, 
which has not voted the Democratic side of the ballot in a 
national election since 1912, will be closely watched by politi- 
cal observers. Evidence of general public apathy or enthusi- 
asm toward the 1956 elections is expected to appear first 
in Maine, where all but the Presidential and Vice-presidential 
candidates will appear on the ballot. 

Throughout the US, many of the clubs that will comprise 
the Kiwanis vote-getting force have already initiated activity 
in state primaries. An example is the Lakewood, New Jersey 
club, which, distributed information on voting requirements, 
polling places and local candidates. Separate invitation-to- 
vote letters were also sent to new residents and nonreg- 
istered Lakewood citizens 

But the main push, of course, begins this fall as candi- 
dates warm to their oratory, and campaign offices remain 
open after dark. Twenty-three hundred Kiwanis clubs are 
expected to engage in BB work before election time. Already, 
two districts—Missouri-Arkansas and California-Nevada- 
Hawaii—have pledged one hundred per cent cooperation by 
clubs within their boundaries. 

Actual Kiwanis activity will take a multitude of forms 
even more than in 1952, when 1600 clubs helped get out the 
presidential vote. Some clubs will hire sound trucks to roam 
city streets, others will provide transcriptions with musical 
jingles for radio and television stations. Loudspeaker systems 
in factories will be put to use, and. stickers, posters, car cards 
and lapel buttons will be displayed. 





Birthdays 7 CSE ubs celebrate 


i 
anniversary dates from September 16 
through October 15. 


* 
{th Aurora, Illinois, September 20 
Utica, New York. September 23 
. 
-_- 
$ath 


Helena, Montana, September 19 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
September 19 
Eufaula, Alabama, September 23 
Baker, Oregon, September 24 
Plymouth, Indiana September 26 Missouri. 
Puyallup, Washington, September 27 
Bloomington, Illinois, September 29 
Marshalitown, lowa, September 29 
Kensas City, Kansas, October 3 
Statesville, North Carolina, 
October } 
Burlington, New Jersey, October 4 
El Reno, Oklahoma, October 5 


keeping error, 





Seyfer, sixty-five, retired last month. He 
is living, with his wife Esther, in their 
newly built home in Kansas City, 

George first joined the headquarters 
staff of Kiwanis in 1925 as a field serv- 
After a brief sepa- 
ration, he returned in 1926 as assistant 
manager. A book- 


ice representative 
to the convention 


detected, caused his promotion to the 


The election year of 1952 was Ballot Battalion’s first, and 
indications of its value were given in Los Angeles and Miami, 
where heavy BB campaigning took place. In Los Angeles, 
67.9 per cent of the people who registered later voted. In 
Miami, a new voting record was established when 231,690 
persons out of 288,000 registered. Nevertheless, Ballot Battalion 
has a fertile field for its effort in 1956. Out of a total 100,- 
000,000 eligible voters in 1952, only 61,000,000 went to the 
polls. Despite the greatest vote in US history, four out of ten 
people stayed home. 

The threefold purpose of Ballot Battalion is: (1) registra- 
tion of the voter; (2) informing the voter about leading 
political issues; (3) getting the voter to the polls. To assist 
clubs that still desire to participate in the promotion of these 
objectives, Ballot Battalion kits are obtainable by writing the 
General Office. 


Join the 
Ballot Battalion 
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Register 


Vote 
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GEORGE A. SEYFER, COMPTROLLER OF KIWANIS, 
RETIRES AFTER THIRTY YEARS SERVICE 


In addition to his General Office co- 
workers, George left behind him the 
Kiwanis Club of Rogers Park, in which 
he had held membership since 1932. He 
intends, however, to continue his Ki- 
wanis activities in Kansas City 

Asked how it felt to have spent thirty 
years with Kiwanis, George replied: 
“I'm looking forward to thirty more.” 


FoLttowinc three 
decades of unin- 
terrupted service 
with the General 
Office of Kiwanis 
International in 
Chicago, Comp- 
troller George A 


he successfully 





- 

Crescent City, California 
September 21 

Mownt Vernon, New York 


Sth 


September 24 
Thomasville, Georgia, September 29 
Wayne, Michigan, October 1 
Canoga Park-Reseda, California, 
October 7 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin. October 12 
Edmond, Oklahoma, October 14 











> 


position of office manager a short time 
later. He was in full charge of Kiwanis 
finances, audits and budgets ever since. 

George and Esther's decision to retire 
in Missouri rather than Florida came at 
their children’s request. Their daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Robert H. James and Mrs. 
William N. Nichols, live in Kansas City. 
Their son, George, Jr., and his family 
live in Des Moines, Iowa. The couple’s 
new address will be 9715 Holly Street, 
Lee Manor, Kansas City, Missouri. 





heed 

. 
At their General Office going-away party, 
attended by 105 Kiwanis employees, 


George (left) and Esther Seyfer pose with 
International Secretary O. E. Peterson. 
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STATE COMMITTEES 

FORMED FOR FARM-CITY WEEK 
Already organized at the national and 
regional levels, Farm-City Week prep- 
arations are now being made by state- 
wide groups throughout the US. State 
groups reported so far are in Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Kansas and California. Also or- 
ganizing, but on a subdivided basis, is 
Texas. 

The groups, which will help to co- 
ordinate activities during Farm-City 
Week, November 16-22, are led, in some 
cases, by district agriculture and con- 
servation chairmen of Kiwanis, in 
others by officials of state chambers of 
commerce. The committees are manned 
by representatives of industry and 
farm, as well as service clubs. 

At presstime, 150 major organizations 
and their hundreds of subsidiary groups 
had expressed their intention of partic- 
ipating in the Farm-City Week move- 
ment. 





PLANE TRAGEDY KILLS 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
Alexander E. Rosenblatt, lieutenant 
governor of division 7 in the New Eng- 
land District, died June 30, along with 
127 other passengers, when two four- 
engine commercial airliners flying east 
from Los Angeles crashed in the Grand 
Canyon. Kiwanian Rosenblatt was en 
route to his home at Concord, New 
Hampshire after attending the Interna- 
tional convention in San Francisco when 
the disaster, called the worst in US 
commercial airline history, happened. 








Grinning his thanks, Lou Boudreau, man- 
ager of the Kansas City Athletics, holds 
a good sportsmanship plaque given him 
on behalf of the Kansas City, Missouri 
club by its president, Ralph Brenizer. 





YOUTH TO HAVE ITS 

(KIWANIS SPONSORED) DAY 

IT’s been said that more Kiwanians 
have more fun for a better cause on 
Kids’ Day than on any other day of the 
year. It’s also been said that the kids 
don’t do badly either. Last year 1,366,- 

(see ROUNDUP page 8) 
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REMINGTON OFFICE-RITE 


V/ Handles papers and forms up to 11” wide 

V/ Writes a full 10 3/10” line 

V/ Produces 10 good carbon copies 

/ Cuts a clean, sharp stencil 

/ Sets up quickly for billings, listings and 
invoices with Miracle Tab. 


V Has full standard Keyboard... 
familiar to every typist. 


Thousands of business and professional people who use it know— 
the Remington Office-riter is little in cost and BIG in performance! 
Discover for yourself—call your local Remington Office-riter dealer 
for a demonstration —ask about convenient terms! 


Remington. Fkarnd. 


| DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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$ $ 
5 f 
MAKE DOLLARS 
with this plan that makes sense 
$ $ 
$ 
More than 1200 Kiwanis Clubs are rais- BS | 
ing substantial sums year after year for wap THE BUND 
their welfare projects with Ford Gum a 


Machines — without the investment 
of money or effort. 


$ The FORDWAY Sponsorship Plan will 

build both revenue and good will for 
your club, for Ford Branded Ball Gum, 
hermetically sealed to stay fresh, is 
made of the finest ingredients ob- 
tainable. 


$ 





For a guaranteed annual income 
through the Ford Gum Sponsorship 
Program, write today to 


$ $ 


$ $ 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. > 
Akron, New York 





Honor Your 
Club President 
with this Gavel 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
stee! frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 

























attachment to license Made of select hardwoods from 
plate. Diameter 4”. “Terra Rubra,” the birthplacs 
6*-12, each $2.50 of Francis Scott Key. It is the 
13-23, each $2.00 exact style and size of the gavel 
24-47, each $1.75 used at the First Continental 
48 of more, each $1.50 Congress. Hand rubbed Ster- 
* Minimum quantity ling plate for engraving with 
(Shipment 3 weeks from $10.00 Kiwanis president pin attached. 
date of order) Gavel sent on approval. Order 
post- from Kiwanis Club of Taney- 
paid 
ms | town, Inc., Taneytown, Mary- 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill, land. 

TTT te nPro 
. LIGHTER 

OF IDEAS WITH 
EMBLEM 
Windproof 
lighter with 


Brush - finished 


silver colored 

Free Ulustrated brochure shows metal case 
bs - : 

undreds of original ideas fe Regulation Kiwanis 


Write ter FREE 
reasonably priced soltd bronge Brochure A 
plaques—name plates. awards. 
testimonials, henner rolle. me- 
mortals, markers 


| Per trophy, medal, emblem attached 
€ ideas ask for 


ue Price includes 
Breehure 8. 


10% Federal Tax. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 11 


$995 
Order from 


Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St, New York 11 | 





ROUNDUP 


192 youngsters were entertained by 
2110 Kiwanis clubs. This year, on Sep- 
tember 22, the number of participant 
clubs is expected to rise to 2500, and a 
jump in juvenile attendance should fol- 
low accordingly. 

As is their custom on Kids’ Day, US 
Air Bases will open their cockpits to 
flight-minded youth, conduct tours, 
serve sandwiches and, in general, give 
added zest to the day of pleasure. Many 
Kiwanis clubs will conduct the young- 
sters to and from the bases after the 
morning parade, of course. Key and 
Circle K club members, lending their 
time and effort where needed, will serve 
as ushers and umpires, soft drink and 
peanut salesmen. 

Last year Kids’ Day fund-raising ac- 
tivities garnered $819,000 for Kiwanis 
youth and underprivileged child work. 
Probably the greater percentage of this 
figure may be attributed to the lowly 
peanut, which, on the day before Kids’ 
Day, assumes an unusually exalted 
status. What poppies have done for dis- 
abled veterans, the peanut has done for 
kids. 

Kits for clubs still wishing to plan a 
Kids’ Day program of their own are 
available at the General Office. The kits 


(from page 7) 


include such items as pamphlets list- 
ing “do’s and don'ts,” radio spot an- 
nouncements, a- planning guide and 


suggestions for fund-raising and enter- 
tainment projects. Also to be found is 
a sample Kids’ Day poster (see next 
page) and newspaper mat. 





THE MAN BEHIND 
THE KIDS’ DAY POSTER 


Nearly everyone who sees it raises an 


admiring eyebrow, points at the 1956 
Kids’ Day poster and exclaims: “Say 
that’s good. Wonder who did it.” 


For the benefit of such inquirers, the 
man who designed the poster is free- 
lance artist Ed Bedno. At an interview 
in his Chicago studio recently, he ex- 
plained how. 

“Generally,” Ed began, “the corniest 
solution is the very first that comes to 
you. And this poster was no exception. 
My original idea posed a fatherly look- 
ing gentleman with one arm around a 
young boy, the other arm pointing to 
the pale blue horizon. I discarded it. 
That type of poster does communicate, 
but it doesn’t stimulate. It has neither 
strength nor power. It is sentimental, 
dated, obvious.” 

Designer Bedno swung about on his 
hard metal stool and glanced through 
his studio window across Michigan Ave- 
nue at Chicago’s historic Water Tower. 
He leaned forward slightly on his un- 
cluttered drawing board, which, like 
the neat, tidy studio itself, helped belie 
the proposition that artists are dis- 
orderly by nature. 

“One problem,” he continued, “was to 
implicate the Air Force—without being 
obvious. The Air Force has done much 
for Kids’ Day, but we didn’t want a re- 
cruiting poster.” Ed rejected the notion 
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“We didn’t Too warlike... (Above) 
want a reminiscent Clever . but 
recruiting of civilian unflattering 
poster.” defense. to kids.” 

(Right) Designer 

Bedno with 

the finished 

product, 
of a young boy matching strides with dium, “the photo gives solidity. It is 
an Air Force pilot for that reason pertinent and -direct—much more so 

Next, the designer sketched an adult than a cartoon or drawing. On the 

hand shaking a child’s hand. Above other hand, I conceived the large eagle 
them, in the background, he perched not as a lifelike photograph, but as an 
three airplanes. But this scene seemed abstract symbol. Since it needed to be 


too warlike, and too reminiscent of civil 

defense 
The 

poster 


brought Ed’s 
problem clearer focus. A 
full-grown eagle, he decided, 
represent the Air Force, since it is al- 
ready a national symbol implying great 
strength. Then, in a furor of creativity, 


an eagle 


into 


idea of 


could 


he also penciled in a newborn eagle 
hatching from its shell 
“The chick,” he commented, “was to 


a clever thought, 
med unfiatter- 
symbolism was 


signify a child. It was 
but, 
ing to kids 
obscure.” 


Ed retained the 


on retrospect, it see 
Besides, the 


large eagle, however, 


massive and strong, I used scissors, 
rather than a pencil, and made a paper 
cutout of the eagle. 
“The lettering was less difficult. Thin 
the masses and the 
given a smaller, 
‘Kids’ and ‘Day,’ 


them without 


balanced 

‘1956,’ 
than 

between 


figures 
numerals 
heavier 
seemed to fit 


design 


confusion.” 

Special honors came to Ed this year 
advertising kit, designed by 
him for Kiwanis, was displayed in the 
Library of Congress. And, recently, he 
appeared as guest on a television show 
in Chicago to exhibit and explain the 
1956 Kids’ Day poster 


when an 














and added to it a subject borrowed 
from the pages of Life Magazine a 
photograph of a lad running with his 
back to the — He “forced” the VITAL STATISTICS 
yhotograph into the position desired, 
F eral L AT PRESSTIME, there were 250,176 Ki- 
drew in a model airplane and late! 
hired a photographer to take the new wanians in 4210 clubs. Key Clubs 
picture. Ed feels that, as a poster me- numbered 1432; Circle K, 187. 
NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 

Kiwanis clubs built between June 6, 1956 and this issue’s presstime. 
NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
SS. EE er roe ; Lindenwald, Hamilton, Ohio 
Needham, Massachusetts............... Wellesley and Natick, Massachusetts 
Wellington, Kansas Winfield and Anthony, Kansas 


California 
Greater Elmhurst, 
Kearns, Utah 
East Yonkers, New York 
Parker, Greenville, South Carolina 
Dearborn, Outer Drive, Michigan 
Middletown, New Jersey 
Phil-Mont, Philade ‘Iphia, Pennsylvania 


Rialto, 


Illinois 


San Bernardino and Uptown, 


.Keyport, Lincroft-Holmdel 


California 
Illinois 
Midvale, Utah 

Yonkers, New York 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Dearborn, Michigan 

and Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
Frankford and Olney, Philadelphia 
Florida 


San Bernardino, 
Elmhurst, 





Tamiami, Miami, Florida......... .Coral Gables and Southwest Miami, 

Key Biscayne, Florida.................. Miami Beach, Florida 

eS ND io oo Vee csieseeupekjpecebe Odessa, Texas 

Kensington, Maryland ie 6 ack csg cies e caw ae eee eee Wheaton, Maryland 

Greater Merced, California ee eS ae .Merced, California 

Jennerstown Community, Pennsylvania.................. Somerset, Pennsylvania 
North DeKalb and Tucker, Georgia 


Crosskeys-Doraville, Georgia 
South Topeka, Kansas. 

North Port Arthur, Texas 
Red Oaks Mill, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
CUI, GHGDIOE . 65 oc i'n Kv viedst ev csatonccccccsevcesepsaen 


Topeka, Ww est Topeka and North Topeka, Kansas 

vigiag eeu Cee’ Port Arthur, Texas 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Noranda, Quebec 
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DUAL CYLINDER 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Prints With Paste Ink 
Through a Silk Screen 


The Gestetner will reproduce illus- 
trations, ruled forms, hand lettered 
signs, etc... . and in color, too! You 
will marvel at the automatic con- 
trols . . . the hushed, smooth per- 
formance . . . the spotlessly clean 
operation. Gestetner is stencil dupli- 
cating modernized along the lines of 
the modern printing press . . . yet 
costing no more than conventional 
duplicators. Your Gestetner will 
quickly pay for itself out of its ex- 
traordinary. savings... ! 


| a 
letmner 
World's First and Foremost Manufacturer 
of Duplicating Equipment... Since 1881 





Simply snap the ink 
tube into position... 
that’s all. Automatic 
controls take over. No 
pads, no brushes, no 
cans, no leakages . . . 








Dual cylinder system. 
Printer’s style paste 
ink is processed through 
a silk screen for finer 
stencil work. No liquid 
inks to drip or leak. 


Coast to Coast Sales and Service 





GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 127 Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens 


NAME 
COMPANY 








ADDRESS 
CITY 





STATE 
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Burroughs shows you 
how to mechanize | 








your bookkeeping 
for as little as $510 


Is your business big? Medium-sized? 
Small? Makes no difference! Burroughs 
offers you the exact machine you need 
to step-up every bookkeeping job —and 


Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 








cut your accounting costs to the bone! 0. One of our members moved to term “Doc” on the ground that it is 
Low initial investment (from $510) Florida. I sent the notice of removal applied to many men who are not 
is only the beginning of the savings form to the secretary of the Kiwanis physicians. The simplest way of han- 
you enjoy with a Burroughs. For the club in Florida. I have not received dling the matter is having the Kiwanis 

speed, accuracy and versatility of every “aor : 
Hurroughs Bookkeeping and Accounting word from the Florida club that our education committee ask the new 
Machine pays off in on-the-job savings former member has been elected to (member how he wishes to be addressed. 
they're really big!) by allowing you to membership. How long must I carry When the committee inducts the new 
do your bookkeeping in much less time. this member on our records? Six member, the members of the club 
Proof? All you want! Just mail the coupon. months have passed since his depar- should be told the nickname or first 
ture. name preferred by the new member 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
| wont to know all about the low-cost Burroughs 


that vp ond 
book keeping. 


simplify 
KM-21 


machine will speed my 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





ZONE STATE 


ww to 15 
THERES? ' 


\arnt mi Fund Ha 


back « 


WESTERN STATIONERY, 


Dept. 324, 





Topeka, Kansas 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H Pattison, 7240 
Wiseonsin Ave Washington 14, D.C 
Practicen U ~ Court and Patent 











ARiwans 


a CARDS 


v2 





Why 
to your friends and fellow KIWAN.- 
IANS? Try this NEW 


KIWANIS QUALITY LINE 


send ordinary greeting cards 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Send only $2.00 for 
your special assortment of 20 cards 
and envelopes to 
PARK-WOODS COMPANY 
Menhosset, N.Y. 















member moved to Flor- 


A. When your 


ida, he should have been immediately 
deleted from the membership of your 
club. This deletion should have oc- 


curred at the same time the notice of 
removal was sent to the club in Florida. 
The secretary of the Florida club is not 
expected to write you when this mem- 


ber is elected to membership in Florida. 


from 
of our 


had 


new 


have prac- 
club 
the 


word 


0. We 
tically 


inquiries 
member 
as to the meaning and origin of 
word “Kiwanis.”” Where did the 
from and what does it mean? 


every 


word “Kiwanis” comes from a 
in the language of the Otchipew 
Indians. The complete phrase was “Nun 
Kee-Wan-Nis,” and according to Bishop 
Baraga’s dictionary of the Otchipew 
language, the phrase “We 
time—we make a noise.” 
phrase was suggested by C. M. Burton, 
histographer of Detroit, at the time the 
first Kiwanis club was chartered in 1915. 
The first the phrase 
dropped and the spelling of the second 
word was changed to “Kiwanis.” 

Today, the “Kiwanis” has 
come a household word, and its present 


A. The 


phrase 


have a 


The 


meant 


good 


word of was 


name be- 
meaning reflects forty-one years of un- 
selfish efforts by 
of Kiwanians 


hundreds of thousands 


says that International 
not of the tithe Mr. or 
Doctor when addressing a member. An- 
other member that International 
frowns at the use of Mr. but not Doctor 
or Reverend. Any information you can 
will be greatly appreciated. 


member 


QO. A 
does approve 


saves 


give me 
A. There is no International policy or 
Bylaw provision covering your ques- 
tion. From the inception of the service 
club movement, members have been on 
a first-name basis. As a result, close 
friendships have developed and pom- 
pousness has been entirely absent. 
Generally speaking, members seem to 
prefer the use of either their first 
names or their nicknames rather than 
titles. Many physicians object to the 


board of di- 
in 


Q. Several years ago our 
bill 


luncheons 


quarterly 
and a 


rectors decided to 
advance for dues, 
charity assessment. No amendment was 
made to the bylaws of the club, which 
still provide that the annual dues shall 
be $24, payable quarterly. Recently, 
the board decided to suspend members 
who were delinquent in the advance 
payment for dues, luncheon and char- 
ity assessment. Do the the 
board this authority? 


bylaws give 
’ a 


A. We have examined the bylaws of 
your club. As you have stated, these 
bylaws call for dues of $24 a year pay- 


) 


able quarterly in advance. There is no 
provision in the bylaws for the price 
of luncheons or the charity assessment 


Article V, Section 1 of your bylaws and 


of the Standard Form for Club By- 
laws provides that any member two 
months ‘in arrears in the payment of 
dues shall stand suspended at the di- 
rection of a two-thirds vote of the 
entire board of directors. Your bylaws 
do not make the luncheon fee or 
charity assessment part of the dues 


Consequently, board of directors 
cannot suspend a member for 
of the charity assessment or the 


fee. 


your 
nonpay - 
ment 
luncheon 


Q. A former member of our club, who 
community but 
is not now a of Kiwanis, 
writes that he misplaced his lapel but- 


has moved to another 
member 


ton and, for sentimental reasons, 
would like to have a pin issued by our 
club. Is there any reason why we 


should not comply with his request? 


of the In- 
limits the 


emblem to 


XIV, Section 1 
ternational Constitution 

wearing of the Kiwanis 
“any active, reserve or privileged mem- 
ber in good standing in a chartered 
club.” Since the former member of 
your club is not an active, reserve or 
privileged member in good standing of 
any club, it would not be proper for 
him to wear the Kiwanis emblem and 
your club should not issue such an 
emblem to him. 


A. Article 
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By 
DR. KENNETH D. WELLS 
President, Freedoms Foundation 


at Valley Forge 


\. ASSOCIATE OF MINE, appearing be- 
fore the student body of a large high school in 
one of America’s largest metropolitan cities, spoke 
on the American way of life and the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights that make this system unique. 

After his talk he was approached by 
a young man who, obviously impressed by what 
he had heard, asked the speaker many questions 
about the history of the constitution and its mean- 
ing. The eager young student seemed both in- 
credulous and surprised by the dramatic story of 
America’s most precious freedom document. 

When the student left, my friend 
turned to a teacher standing nearby and remarked 
about the young man’s keen desire to learn of 
the constitution and its importance. The teacher 
responded, “Yes, he is a fine young man. His father 
is the most outstanding lawyer in this city.” 

This story indicates one of the most 
vital problems facing our nation today—the need 
for using every technique at our disposal to teach 
an understanding of the American way of life to 
those young people who will soon have the respon- 
sibility of maintaining it. 

American youth in this atomic age are 
the envy of the world. They live in a land that 
has the highest standard of living the world has 
ever known. They have job and educational oppor- 
tunities unparalleled in world history. 

But most important, they are free. 
They can dream their biggest dream and live in a 
system that provides them the opportunity of 
making it come true. 

These are some of the blessings of 
liberty, and our young people receive them simply 
because they were born in a free land. 

The degree to which America will 
remain strong and dynamic in the future rests 
entirely upon the ability of each generation to 
pass these same blessings intact to each succeed- 
ing generation. 

Like a precious jewel, knowledge and 
understanding of freedom, passed down through 
history and actively used, will enhance its value 
and usefulness. On the other hand, the tarnishing 
effects of ignorance, misunderstanding and lack 
of appreciation can destroy it for all time. 

It has been said many times that the 
American System does not sell itself, and that it 
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Let's tell them about AMERICA 


must be resold to each oncoming generation. 
There is little disagreement on this principle, but 
the difficulty comes in the techniques of how to 
do it. 

Perhaps too many of us rely upon the 
schools alone to do this job. It is my opinion 
that our country’s public, private and parochial 
schools on the whole do a remarkable job. But 
we don’t entrust them with the complete responsi- 
bility for teaching our children the attributes of 
honesty, truthfulness, cleanliness and other im- 
portant facets of character and integrity. The 
home implements the school’s teaching with its 
own training, and every parent you and I know of 
spends a great deal of time teaching these things 
to our children. 


Te SOMEHOW many of us have failed 
to see the need for teaching the principles of the 
American System at home in the same fashion. 
No teacher, for example, can better teach the 
workings of the free market economy than the 
housewife who exercises her freedom of choice 
while marketing for the family food. This is just 
one way we can work to help youth understand 
freedom. 

For some obscure reason, talk of 
patriotism and the American way of life has been 
nonexistent around many homes. This is reflected 
by surveys telling us that our young people har- 
bor many misconceptions as to what the American 
System is and how it works. 

But how can we expect our youth to 
possess knowledge that we do not enthusiastically 
offer them? 

I am convinced that the Youth Panel 
Forum Project of Kiwanis International repre- 
sents one of the most effective organized means of 
bringing about widespread understanding of our 
system and our way of life to young people. (See 
page 33.) It provides a magnificent opportunity 
for giving our young people the facts on America. 
It stimulates their thinking and channels youth- 
ful enthusiasm as a highly constructive way. 

In carrying out this effort, the men 
of Kiwanis are providing useful and practical 
training in the responsibility of future national 
and world leadership. 

Armed with a full understanding and 
appreciation of the rich heritage of America’s 
past, these future leaders can open up Chapter 
Two of the great American dream and guide our 
nation’s destinies to new heights of hope, oppor- 
tunity and accomplishment. THE END 
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Pete has slain another 


— 
4 dragon! 


division. 
Instantly erased are the six long 


He has mastered long 


weeks of 
frustration. 


patience-clutching and 
I am suddenly as re- 
I feel, 
in my chest, an accelerated thump. 


laxed as a cream-fed kitten. 


In my eyes, there’s a dewiness as I 
them the perfect long 
division test before me—the 
final test paper 

“Pete, you've done it again.” 

There is no answer, only a glance 
of puzzlement the 
old sitting opposite me at the scarred 


raise from 


paper 


from ten-year- 


old study table. He sits straight 
and tall. His wrestling-with-prob- 
lem look darkens his eyes. He 


speaks haltingly. 

“Why why do you teach us- 
kind of kids?” 

So many of my children 
asked the same question. 

“What de you mean by ‘us-kind’, 
Pete?” 


have 


Tense muscles tauten. Knuckles 
gripping the table edge, whiten. 
¥ Don’t pay attention don't 






sysuun 


Luyvsloun 
gereLi won 


vos 


get work done don’t remem- 
ber. » 

I try to answer matter-of-factly, 
but with sincerity. “I teach you, 


Pete, because I like to teach you.” 
The gray eyes, probing mine, are 
almost black now. “Oh-h-h yeah-h? 
You like to teach You could 
have fun . doing other things.” 

I offer him the test paper. “Look, 
Pete, not one mistake. And it’s a 
hard I've you every 
chance to make a mistake. I wanted 
to be very certain you had mastered 
long and Six 
months ago you couldn’t add, sub- 


Today 


me? 


test. given 


division, you have. 


tract, multiply or divide. 
you can. You remembering. 
You are finishing your work. You 
are paying attention. You have slain 
very tough old 


are 


so many dragons, 
dragons in these months 
“And Pete, I like to 
because I feel that I 
dragons, too.” 
Pete’s eyes do not brighten. His 
muscles do not ease. There is deep 


teach 
am 


you 
slaying 


pain in his voice. “The other kids 
are all through fractions. 


” 
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There it is Great American 


Obsession. 


oul 


About nine years ago, Pete learned 
to walk—to walk very well indeed. 
But his parents felt only embarrass- 
ment. Pete's month 
younger, could walk three months 
earlier than Pete. Five 
Pete learned to play catch with Dad. 
They had fun. But then the boy 
next door also began playing catch 
with his dad. He was a year younger 
than Pete and could throw farther 
and make more difficult catches. Dad 
stopped playing ball with Pete. Dad 
was embarrassed. 

In no other contemporary culture, 
the anthropologists tell us, do par- 
ents demand the their 
children that we Americans demand 
of ours. Psychologists point out that 
the thousands of American children 
born today will develop at widely 
different rates. Ten years from to- 
day, their mental ages—that is, 
readiness to learn—will range from 
somewhat past seven to somewhat 
under thirteen. Nevertheless, most 
of them will be in the fifth grade 


cousin, one 


years ago, 


precocity of 
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Teaching was a bore. Teach- 
ing was futility. But a new 
teaching method changed 
that—by encouraging pupils 


to kill their own dragons. 


ten years from today, doing those 
problems in multiplication of frac- 
tions. A fourth of them, who are 
mentally eleven and twelve, will be 
bored and will diddle. A fourth of 
them, mentally eight or seven, will 
be bewildered and frustrated. The 
teachers of all will be grimly clutch- 
ing for patience. 

I am reminded of the old tale of 
the innkeeper who advertised beds 
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NO 
ONGER 
DID 
HATE 


EACH 


By GLADYS RISDEN 







to fit every man. A giant came to the 
inn and was taken to a room. “This 
bed is too short,” he protested. 

At a sign from the innkeeper, 
burly guards seized the giant, 
chained him to the bed, and cut off 
his protruding arms and legs. 

A midget came. He also com- 
plained. The guards chained him to 
the bed and stretched him until he 
fitted. 

“You see,” said the innkeeper, 
rubbing his hands gleefully, “my 
beds fit everyone.” 

I do like to teach, today, Pete. I 
am thrilled as the dragons fall. There 
were ten years, though, when I 
hated teaching. They were the years 
when my superintendent gave me a 
course of study: 

Sept. 30, page 65 
Oct. 1, page 90 

“What shall I do?” I wailed to my 
first superintendent on his first visit. 
“My fifth graders can’t distinguish 
between subjects and predicates.” 

The superintendent sent me to the 
“best” grammar teacher in the 
county. I visited her, marveled at 


her results and returned to my fifth 
graders determined te teach subjects 
and predicates. I hollered at my 
pupils. I kept them after school. I 
made them write correctly, five 
hundred times, the sentences they 
had failed. And a perfectly 
miserable time was had by all. I 
was an “old crank” to them. They 
were “willful little pains-in-the- 
neck” to me. 

The best - teacher -in- the - county 
was teaching children of professional 
people, of college graduates who 
read and conversed. They were 
highly articulate children. My fifth 
graders were the children of Euro- 
pean-born parents who talked their 
native language almost exclusively. 
My children were handicapped by 
the need to translate every idea ex- 
pressed in English into the language 
they used at home. 

In my second year of teaching, I 
was “promoted.” The superintendent 
forgave me for my first class’s low 
examination standings, since in their 
five years of schooling none of their 
other teachers had taught those fifth 
graders anything either. It really 
didn’t matter, my superintendent 
said. They wouldn’t need to read 
to be good ditchdiggers. 

In my second year, I taught a few 
“bright” children, many “average” 
children and several “dumb” chil- 
dren. I started them all on fractions 
the same day. I complained to the 
parents of the bright children that 
their offspring procrastinated with- 
out finishing their work. My super- 
intendent never suggested that a 
clever child, who could instantly 
determine how many 25’s are in 575, 
shouldn’t waste time working the 
problem out on paper. I explained 
to the slow pupils, and felt person- 
ally affronted when their answers 
were all wrong. I devoted “extra” 
time to them; thereupon I felt they 
were being willfully ornery by con- 
tinuing to get wrong answers. 

Then there were the discipline 
problems: The “bright” pupils threw 
spitballs. The “dumb” pupils fought 
with one another on the playground. 
I hated teaching. 

Other pastures looked greener, so 
I moved to another school system 
the next year. In those first ten 
years, I passed in and out of six 
different systems. They were all 
alike. There was the Course of 
Study. There was Jack, who had to 
be stretched in the rack to fit the 
bed, and Paul, whose legs and arms 
had to be cut off. We had teachers 
meetings and compared pages. My 
history class had “finished the revo- 
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lution.” My geography ciass was 
ready to “start Europe.” There were 
always smug-faced teachers ahead 
of me and shamed-faced teachers— 
a few—who were behind me. 

I hated teaching. I would have 
taken another job, but I was afraid. 
I had been a “failure” in teaching. 
How could I suppose that I wouldn't 
fail at anything else. 


ry? 

Puen came tHe year when I 
learned that teaching can be thrill- 
ing. In that year—my eleventh—my 
superintendent gave me no Course 
of Study. He me an outline 
of the sequence in development 
‘This,” “described the 
learning-ramp your children must 
travel. Find where they are located 
on this ramp. Begin there. Travel 
at the speed that enables them to 
the faster. I'll 
no goose-stepping in this 


gave 


he said 


master subject, no 
tolerate 
school " 

My thirty pupils were the “slow- 
est” third of the 
Seven were reading 
mers, eleven were reading difficult 


graders. 
prepri- 


second 


easy 


preprimers and twelve were reading 
easy primers. They were all reading 
well. (Five years or so before, they 
had all learned to walk and talk 
well, albeit from one to three years 
after those in the middle bracket of 
their age group had learned to walk 
and talk.) 

The children I had taught 
in the first ten years had been list- 
and dull, 
These 
eyed responsive 
like They 
asked questions. They completed as- 
Of there were 
individual 
they did everything 


“slow” 


less restless and inatten- 


were bright- 
They worked 


alert 


tive children 
and 
and 


beavers were 


signed tasks course, 
occasional exceptions, 
but, in general 
as “well” as the pupils of the other 


second grades. The fact that they 
were doing “well” easy addition, 
while the “middle speed travelers” 


of Miss Pepper's class were learning 
column addition and the “fast trav- 
ellers” of Miss 


learning multiplication, wasn’t 


Jones’ class were 
im- 
portant to anyone 

In that eleventh year of my career, 
I learned to teach children. For ten 
years I had escaped by blaming the 
child. Jim is a dullard; he can’t 
learn, I had pouted. On the con- 
trary, Jim could if he would, but 
he wouldn't. That lucky eleventh 
year, my supervisor said, “Mary 
isn’t learning because you are forc- 
ing her to compete with children 
who are beyond her in the reading 
scale. Back up to where her readi- 
ness level is.” And again, “Jean has 
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a short attention span, yes. But 
there’s a reason. We'll refer her for 
physical and psychological inven- 
tories to find that reason and elim- 
inate it.” 

So, every child’s problem became 
my problem. Paul couldn’t remem- 
ber spelling. We found that he had 
inferior visual memory and placed 
him with three others who had in- 
ferior visual memories. Then we 
taught them to use a method of study 
that employed auditory and kines- 
thetic (muscle) memory, instead of 
Jane made “careless” mis- 
her number papers and 
never finished them. We found that 
she was counting to find answers. 
But we didn’t stop there. Why was 
she counting? Investigation showed 
father to be a mathematical 
who, in his anxiety for a 
daughter of whom he could be 
“proud,” had forced her to count 
too early and too much. 

For ten years I hated teaching. 
For twenty years I loved to teach. 

I am retired now. I could have 
fun, Pete, doing many things, but 
not so much fun doing anything as 
I have sitting here at my scarred 
old study table helping “us-kind of 
kids” to slay, one by one, the long 
succession of dragons. 

You are puzzled, Pete. At school, 
your teacher’s patience slips. Some- 


visual 
takes on 


her 
wizard 


times she “gets mad and hollers.” 

So did I, Pete. for ten long, 
aspirin-supported years. It’s unfor- 
tunate that your teacher can’t do 


as I am doing for a fee your parents 
are willing to pay, allowing you to 
fight your dragons at your own rate 

until they are dead. It’s unfortu- 
nate that you feel the 
release of tension that should come 
with mastering long division because 
you have so long been conditioned to 


cannot yet 


see only beating others, not mastery, 
as the symbol of success. 

The pity of it is that today, even 
in overcrowded schools, you could 
be permitted to master. Thirty years 
thirty or fewer 
most schools 


ago there were 
pupils grade in 
outside of the larger cities. These 
thirty represented a learning-ma- 
turity range of five years. Providing 
adequate opportunity to master for 
all the children of so wide a range 
would have required four or more 
sections in each room—four or more 
classes per day for one teacher. 
Today these same schools have a 
hundred or more pupils per grade 
with two or more teachers. If these 
children were regrouped according 
to learning-maturity, the age-range 
for each teacher might be reduced 


per 





to two and a half years or less. But 
few schools do group the children 
of a given grade on basis of learning- 
maturity. Most schools group by 
alphabet, thus giving each teacher 
the entire age-range of five years. 
Why this, rather than a system that 
allows pupils to start learning at 
their own level and to proceed at 
their own rate? 

The answer is that many schools 
have proposed a change and been 
discouraged by the clamor of in- 
dignant parents. American parents, 
as I explained above, place fore- 
most value on precocity. They are 
embarrassed to find their own chil- 
dren reading in first readers if a 
“better” class is reading in second 
readers. Dad, commuting on the 
train, Mom, at the bridge table, are 
too humiliated to confess that Junior 
is a member of the “slow” group. 
They have the illusion of assurance 
when he is reading page sixty-five 
with children who are mentally two 
years older than he. The fact that 
he isn’t mastering his work doesn’t 
bother them. Why not? Perhaps it 
is because for too many generations 
the ideal of mastery has been lost 
in America. The diploma, not what 
Junior learns-for-using-for-life. is 
the measure of a “good education.” 

You know, Pete, I have a hunch 
that teaching will be an unpopular 
profession until we recapture that 
ideal of mastery. I cannot forget 
that until I freed from the 
goose-stepping chains—freed to cre- 
ate an environment in which every 
child could master every step—lI 
found teaching unbearable. 


was 


rHE END 


The writer made her first 
in our magazine last year with an article 
called “Teach My Son How to Fail!” 
An account of Miss Risden’s experience 


with a pupil who was having trouble 


appearance 


meeting failure squarely, the piece im- 
mediately was lauded by many of our 
readers—educators and Ki- 
wanians and non-Kiwanians. Some 
months ago one of these readers asked 
us when we were again going to pub- 
lish something by the author of “Teach 
My Son How to Fail!” His question is 
answered with the presentation here of 
“No Longer Did I Hate to Teach.” It is 
Miss Risden’s expression of a belief she 
adopted in her eleventh year of teaching 
school (after ten unhappy years in her 
profession) and strengthened through- 
out the rest of her career. In all, Miss 
Risden spent thirty years as a teacher, 
supervisor and child psychologist in 
Ohio schools. Since retiring, she has 
kept busy tutoring children, observing 
new trends in education and contribut- 
ing articles on her specialty to maga- 
zines and newspapers. —THE EDITORS 
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Key Club's 3th 
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(Top) Arrivals from Michigan are greeted at the train by Texas- 


Oklahoma delegates and a working news vendor. 
the Statler-Hilton hotel. 


ninety-four strong, checks in at 


(Bottom) The Ohio delegation, 


(Left) Welcoming fellow Key Clubbers is International President Ed Stebbins. 


By RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER 


yY Now,” said the hotel clerk, 
B “we're accustomed to adult con- 
ventioneers who act like boys. It’s 
refreshing, indeed, to see boys who 
resemble adults.” 

At that moment, 1900 Key Club- 
bers, brought together in the best 
traditions of Kiwanis-type conven- 
tion-going, were at various stages of 
departure from the swank Statler- 
Hilton Hotel in Dallas, Texas. The 
compliment repeated above is a fair 
representation of the feeling they 
were leaving behind on July 4, as 





their 1956 International Convention 
came to an end. 


The city of Dallas had been a 
friendly and helpful host. Mayor 
R. L. Thorton, who delivered the 


convention’s welcoming address, (it 
was 104 in Dalias) commissioned his 
air-conditioned limousine to greet 
Key Club International President 
Ed Stebbins at the airport. News- 
papers and television stations pro- 
vided ample coverage. Said the man- 
ager of WFAA-TV, which had 


televised portions of the convention: 





(Left to right, from top): 

(1) Delegates applaud as Harold 
Stassen approaches the speaker's 
table. (2) Ed Stebbins 

welcomes Major William E. 
whe later addressed the convention. 
(3) Comedian Dick Shawn, emcee of 
the talent congratulates 

a winning Key Clubber. (4) With eyes 
as wide open as their camera 
shutters, amateur photographers 
cluster about Kim Novak. (5) When 
President Stebbins saluted his 
parents in his farewell speech, he 
asked that the audience lend him 
their applause. This is the result. 
(6) The delegates went to a rodeo and 
watched bucking Brahma bulls. 


Mayer, 


show, 


“Dallas is interested in these young 
men and in what they are trying to 
do.” 

What some boys did in Dallas was 
to adopt Texas headgear. Ten- 
gallon hats, brought by the Texas- 
Oklahoma delegation to be sold, 
ostensibly, to its own members, soon 
covered Wisconsin, Idaho and Mary- 
land crew-cuts as well. What other 
Key Clubbers did was to elbow their 
way, with cameras at shooting posi- 
tion, into range of motion picture 
actress Kim Novak when the yellow- 


haired beauty appeared briefly on 
Monday night. Still others listened 


with interest to Harold Stassen, 
special assistant to the President 
on disarmament, who, without script, 
talked about “A Just and Lasting 
Peace.” What all Key Clubbers did 
was to sit in mute, poised silence as 
Major William E. Mayer, a thirty- 
three-year-old US Army psychia- 
trist and accomplished speaker, re- 
ported on the effects of brainwashing 
on American prisoners of war in 
Korea. Major Mayer, a renowned 
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expert on Communist brainwashing, 
developed the thesis that those serv- 
icemen who did not have strong 
beliefs in “the American way of life 
and in religion” were most suscep- 
tible to Communist influence. 
The least dramatic elements, of 
course, were of great importance to 
the conventioneers. They passed a 
large portion of their time at Key 
Club International committee meet- 
ings, where essential mechanics of 
inter-club relations, resolutions and 
projects were mulled over, and at 
educational meetings, where injec- 
tions of knowledge and enthusiasm 
were freely transmitted to officers 
Even the election of ministry- 
bound Gordon Lathrop, of Sherman 
Oaks, California, as president of 
Key Club International lacked the 
element of suspense that character- 
ized some previous Key Club con- 
ventions. Gordon, who was last year’s 
vice-president, swept easily into 
office, winning over Leon Ridgeway 
of Paris, Tennessee. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-presidents: Rich- 
ard Symons, Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land: John Keefe, Billings, Montana. 
Secretary: Nick Pisaris, Miami, 
(see FOUR DAYS page 42) 
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(Left to right, from top): (1) On “Salute to Youth” night, former profes- 
sional football star Doak Walker spoke. (2) President-elect Gordon Lathrop 
poses before the Key Club banner. (3) The incoming president receives his 
badge of office from his predecessor. (4) The Statler-Hilton ballroom dur- 
ing the President’s farewell luncheon. (Below, top) The newly elected 
Board of Trustees is introduced by Kiwanis International Trustee Merle H. 
Tucker, extreme right. (Bottom) Key Club Officers, new and old, grouped on 
the deck of the USS Saipan during a day’s cruise on the Gulf of Mexico. 











By 


(Children tace reality as 2 matter of course. That's why the youngsters 


could stand in the classreem and, without any false pity, ask .. . 


VIRGINIA BLACK MOORE 


| HAD BEEN searching for ten years 
before I found what I was look- 
ing for in, of all places, a room full 
of sixth grade youngsters 

They were studying communica- 
tion in all its forms, and a few days 
prior to our visit, Bob, my husband, 
had received a telephone call from 
the teacher asking if he would come 
and tell them about Braille, since it 
is a form of communication and a 
subject upon which a blind person 
is most qualified to speak. It had 
been a long time since we were sixth 
graders, and Bob was reluctant. How 
did one arrive at a meeting of minds 
with eleven- and twelve-year-old 
kids, especially if they had never met 
a blind man before? 

I wasn’t the least bit 
For ten years, Bob had 
by the government to do the hardest 
trying to 


reluctant 


been hired 


selling job in the world 


sell industry on the idea of hiring 
capable blind workers—and I was 
sure he could cope with sixth 
graders. And I wasn’t concerned 


about myself because I wasn't going 
I was going to be wait- 
until Bob 
back to 


to be there 


ing in some interoom 


wanted to be chauffeured 
the office—I thought 

The truth of the 
after ten years of being married to 
a blind man, I had given up hope 
of ever encountering normal intelli- 


matter was that, 


gent persons with sight who did not 
when 


act fal 
fronted with a blind person 

I was a long time abandoning hope. 
It didn’t bother particularly 
when people stopped the 
street and asked, as if Bob were there 


less intelligent con- 


me 
me on 
in body only, such personal ques- 
tions as, “How did he lose his sight?” 
That was just part of the old feeling 
that if you can’t see, you can’t hear. 
Dozens of had looked 
right past Bob at me and said, “Does 
he take cream in his coffee?” And 
when Bob would answer, “No, he 
takes his black,” it didn't faze them. 

' wasn't surprised when we got on 
a crowded bus and the driver 


waitresses 


re- 


o + + . « * 


to go on until someone, pre- 
an old woman, since they 
the seated, would 
rise and Bob. No 
blind man was going to stand on his 
bus! The fact that the blind man was 
husky six-footer well 
size twelve feet had 
with it. It was another 
If you're 


fused 
sumably 
ones 


were only 


give her seat to 


young and a 
supported by 
nothing to do 
part of the old pattern: 
blind, you're helpless. 
But hope did dim a little when 
Bob came home one day looking as 
if he didn’t know whether to swear 
or laugh. He’d been sitting in a 
depot waiting for a bus, wiling away 
the time by listening to his portable 
radio, which he held on his knee. 
He felt something roll down over his 
hand, and, reaching up quickly with 


his free hand. he found a nickle. 
“Always like to help the blind,” a 
man’s voice said. Another part of 

* * * * 7 * 
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If you’re blind, you’re 


the pattern: 
indigent. 

What really sent my hope glim- 
mering were two interviews with 
prospective employers that I sat in 
on with Bob. The man and woman 
on the street, the waitresses, the bus 
drivers—they didn’t really count; 
they hadn’t had any experience with 
blindness, and to them it was the 
most terrible fate in the world. They 
couldn’t get across a dark room to 
answer the telephone without hitting 
a toe on a chair, so a blind person 
who didn’t sit out his life in a rock- 
ing chair was just beyond their com- 
prehension. 

I couldn’t expect them to know, 
as I did, that every blind person is 
an individual, and that if he has no 
other handicaps, a blind person 
should be expected to earn his liv- 
ing, marry, have children, and con- 
tribute his share to community life. 

But men who owned and ran fac- 
tories—they would be different, I 
thought. They were men of intelli- 
gence and experience. Even if they 
didn’t know about blindness, they 
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could surely accept cold hard facts 
about the production and safety 
records of blind workers who had 
been employed in other factories for 
years. Ha! Little did I know how like 
the man on the street they were. 
They looked at blind people through 
the same veil of tears, and Bob’s sales 
talk seemingly rolled off their un- 
derstanding like water off a duck’s 
back. 

They sat there looking at pictures 
of blind men running drill presses 
and milling machines in places like 
the John Deere Tractor Company 
and the Maytag Washing Machine 
Company. They read letters from 
satisfied employers. They frowned 
over statements from insurance 
companies that assured them that 
blind workers have an almost perfect 
safety record under this government 
program. But give a blind man a 
chance to work on a suitable job in 
their factory? Never! 

Both times I sat there getting 
angrier by the minute and wonder- 
ing how such unseeing men could be 
in charge of such big factories! All 
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Bob was asking was a chance to 
look for a suitable job, and he guar- 
anteed the safety of his workers and 
their production. He would even do 
the firing, if that became necessary. 

This stone-wall attitude of the 
employers didn’t bother Bob too 
much. He’d been meeting it for ten 
years and had gradually worn the 
resistance away in enough cases so 
that he knew it could be done, and 
that eventually a blind person might 
be working in this factory—under 
this very man who was now so de- 
termined that it should not take 
place. 

But I couldn’t accept the situation 
so philosophically, so I took to stay- 
ing in reception rooms to protect 
my blood pressure. And that’s where 
I planned staying on that trip to the 
school. 

But the teacher met us at the door, 
and, before I knew what was hap- 
pening, I was sitting at a table near 
Bob, before a battery of bright young 
eyes. 

Bob put his white cane under the 
table and spread out the things he 





had brought—Braille slates, Braille 


copies of The Reader’s Digest, 
Braille alphabet cards. Then he 
launched into his story about how 
blind persons read and write. The 
class hung on his every word, and 
search as I would, I couldn’t discern 
a tear or a look of pity in the entire 
group. Hope gave a feeble knock, 
asking for admittance, but I couldn’t 
believe my eyes. 

His lecture done, Bob invited the 
class to ask him whatever it wanted 
to know about Braille or blind 
people. 

A dozen hands waved in the air, 
and every eye was on Bob and not 
on his sighted wife. I held my breath, 
waiting for the questions. 

The first one came. “How do you 
find your shoes?” 

I breathed again, and grinned to 
myself all the time Bob was explain- 
ing that an efficient blind person has 
a place for everything and keeps 
everything in its place. Apparently 
our six-year-old wasn’t the only 
child who had trouble keeping track 

(see FIND YOUR SHOES page 44) 
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Louis had been 


ears for 


A ror in Soutn St 
f throwing rocks at 
weeks, except when the police came 
along. Then, he was generally in the 
dime store pilfering candy bars and 
a plainclothes 
the dime 
store at the same time. Taken to the 
station the kid spat at the 
officers and refused to tell his name 
The however, knew who 


he was 


comic books. One day 
to be in 


man happened 
house 
officers, 
car di ivers and store owners 


had been describing him over and 


over to the police. His nickname was 


lf only 
St. Louts 
had 
eight 
U/ncle 


J oes 


By INGRAM SEE 








4 St. Leuis YMCA 





directer has given his 


community a less 


expensive, mere fruitfal 


remedy for delinquercy 


than ceurts-of-law 


and penal reform. 
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like his hair, his age thirteen, 


Red 


his home one room where his father 


never showed up and his mother 
seldom did. 

In the belief that something should 
be done for errant boys, not 
them, the station captain telephoned 
the South Side YMCA 

“We've got a boy. Uncle Joe.” he 
began, after the receptionist had got 
out of a 


about 


the Y's executive secretary 
conference 

Cau- 
sino (pronounced like a fast “Does 
he know?”) “Like to him 
Sure, right away! A conference can 
be put off, but boys can’t. What kind 
of trouble’s he been in?’ 

At the South Side Y, the sergeant 
took Red into the office. “This is 
Uncle Joe, Red. He wants to 
you.” The sergeant turned and left 

His eyes on the floor, Red snarled, 
“T’'ll bet he does!” 

Uncle Joe 
waiting for the boy to lift his eyes; 
but the boy kept right on looking at 
the floor 

“T understand you had a little hard 
luck, Red,” Uncle Joe said in his 
downcellar voice. Red didn’t answer; 
he didn’t look up. “Well I guess you 
did what a lot of boys do.”’ Uncle Joe 
make the 
Ten Commandments: tried to change 
‘em to eleven, to add one that says. 
‘Don't get That 
good, Red.” 


“Bring him over.” said Joe 


see 


see 


was silent a moment, 


went on, “tried to ovel 


caught.’ one’s no 








The eyes remained on the floor, 
but the mouth emitted a contemptu- 
ous question. “Naw?” 

“Do you believe in God, Red?” 

“Naw.” 

“Believe in anybody?” 

“Naw.” 

“Well, Red,” Uncle Joe dropped 
his voice again, “can’t blame you for 
not looking at me. I’m just a rough 
old guy The kid looked up a 
second at the weathered face, made 
a sound between a chuckle 
snort. “I’ve had some tough 
too, Red. But I’m not afraid of any- 
thing or anybody. Know why?” The 
kid looked up for two seconds this 
time. “God is with me,” Uncle Joe 
said, “and when you trust Him, he 


and a 
times, 


never fails you.” 

Red’s eyes were on the floor again. 
Uncle Joe pulled a ball off a table 
behind him 

“Ever play ball, Red? Catch.” He 
threw the ball, and the boy couldn't 
resist catching it: “Know Christ?” 
Uncle Joe asked, his piercing eyes 
pulling at the youth 

Red looked at him 
he on?” 

“He’s the coach.” 

Uncle Joe was quick to take ad- 
vantage of Red’s first sign of interest. 
While the boy melted, a little at the 
time, Joe Causino talked to him 
about Christ and then about the 


team's 


“What 


YMCA—what the Y had to offer Red 


in wrestling, swimming, ball, boys’ 
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clubs, possibly help getting a news- 
boy’s job. 

“Want to give it a try?” 

“What's it going to cost me?” 

“Two things, Red.” Uncle Joe had 
his answer ready, for boys like Red 
always asked that. “Your loyalty to 
God and your true friendship to 
me.” Joe reached toward the table 
behind him again. “Are you Catholic 
or Protestant?” 

When the boy answered, Uncle 
Joe handed him something to carry 
in his pocket. He keeps a supply on 
the Protestant, a small 
the Catholic, a 


hand—for 
Bible, for 
rosary. 
“You be faithful to that,” he told 
the kid. Then he pulled a card out 
of a desk drawer, a pass to the swim- 
pool. “Go 
Red. We'll sign you up in one 
clubs tonight, the Wolves, the 
one 


blessed 


ming downstairs for a 
swim 
of the 
Mohicans, the Golden Panthers- 
of them.” 

This was one more boy 
broken home. As Joe Causino saw it, 
the family had failed him, the church 
had failed him, and the community 
had failed him; that was why Red 
had failed. If Uncle Joe could get 
him active in a boys’ club, at a cost 
of ten dollars per year, he could 
save him from reformatory, where 
the cost would be over a thousand 
a year—not counting the cost to his 


from a 


character. 
Boys like to run in groups, wheth- 








Muscle development being an established 
ambition among boys, the ‘Y’ provides 
volunteer instructors like Russ Waterson 
to help them learn bar-bell techniques. 


er the group is called a gang or a 
club. Taking advantage of this natu- 
ral inclination, Uncle Joe has heen 
working with boys for more than 
twenty-five years — the Mohicans 
and some of the other clubs having 
been started by Joe himself back 
in the twenties. 

At that time, brawny Joe Causino, 
of German-Bohemian origin, was in 


business, a copper and steel bank 
note engraver. During the first 
World War. Joe had been a Naval 


aviator and the Navy’s champion 
welterweight boxer. Such news got 
around, and one day an apprentice 
of his asked him if he could coach 
wrestling; the youth and his friends 
were looking for something to do 
nights to keep off the streets; they’d 
gone to a school gymnasium that the 
board of education was loaning to the 
YMCA, but there athletic 
coach: he wondered if Causino 
could help. 

In his comfortable home that night 
after one of his wife’s good suppers, 
Joe almost backed out. What was 
the Y to him? He was a business- 
man, entitled to his evenings 

“Why don’t you go?” Mrs. Causino 


was no 


Mr. 




































urged. “At least tonight. We haven't 
any children to do for. You might 
do some good there.” Their daughter 
hadn’t arrived yet. 

Joe pulled himself up out of his 
easy chair and went. As he ap- 
proached the schoolhouse, he saw 
why the boys down there needed 
to be in off the streets. It was a 
destitute neighborhood, the kind that 
the gangsterism and related tempta- 
tions of the twenties preyed on. 

Inside the schoolhouse, he found 
forty-five boys, without gym shoes, 
without leadership, without any pro- 
gram. Somebody must set up a pro- 
gram and help these boys to help 
themselves. 

That group of forty-five was just 
one of many groups all over the city, 
boys standing on street corners for 
the most part, for there was nothing 
else to do, boys witnessing violation 
of the law all around them because 
they couldn't help seeing it. 

In four months of volunteered 
evenings, Joe had fifty clubs or- 
ganized and operating, with a total 
membership of 1900 boys. These 
clubs found quarters where they 
could—in a garage, in a basement, 
in a hillside dump. Whatever the 
shelter, once the boys had cleaned 
and painted it, furnished it with 
tables, chairs and sofas from neigh- 
borhood attics, the rooms were 
theirs. They had a place of their 
own to go to, to decorate with pin- 
ups or with murals of their own 
composition; a place where they 
could play games and cards, sing, 
read, listen to records, make their 
own music on horns and accordians 
they might round up. Some quarters 


(Far left) On Saturday nights, “Mom” Causino, 
wife of the director, issues passes 

to YMCA activities. 
first a leader of boys, second an executive, 
demonstrates his “push and pull” style. 


(Left) Joe, who is 











were big enough for horse-shoe 
rings and ping-pong tables. 

The boys made their own rules, 
including fines for failing to attend 
the weekly business meetings, for 
cursing at any time. for sitting more 
then four on the divan. When the 
rules are of their own making, boys 
are much more concerned about 
keeping them. 

Other men who saw it Joe’s way 


also volunteered their services—to 
be on hand for coaching in such 
things as basketball, jujitsu. and 


swimming; for help in getting equip- 
ment 

But Joe Causino extended himself 
than anybody else among the 
volunteers. After several years, he 
gave up his engraving business and 
made his work with the Y his full- 
time job. He still put in sixty-five 
hours a week, but now the Y paid 
him for forty of them. That it was 
just a sixth as much as the engraving 
business had paid him didn’t bother 
Joe at all 

Boys, he saw, were a lot like steel 
plates. If you put a wrong mark in 
a steel plate, you might work it over 
and over, but you'd always have a 
flaw there. It was the same with 
boys; let a flaw get into a boy’s 
character and it was devilishly hard 
to get it out; sometimes it never got 


more 





between 


Joe referees a bout 
manly art or 
self defense, then (bottom) coaches a 


(Top) 
youngsters learning the 


tumbling session between teen-agers. 
Joe's YMCA has “graduated” its share of 
professional athletes, among them base- 
ball’s Joe Garagiola and Yogi Berra. 
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out. But Joe saw more future in 
boys than in steel plates. 

Joe Causino has a private office 
now with a great executive desk, 
but he stays in it just as little as 
possible. The way to do something 
for boys is to do something with 
them, and he does it. He makes the 
rounds of the clubs on the big South 


Side of St. Louis, hitting one or more 
a night. 

He walks into a two-room shed, 
painted a gleaming white outside 
and red and blue in. The Victrola in 
the red room is clicked off, tempo- 
rarily putting the “Portuguese 
Washerwoman” out of business; the 
balls stop rolling over the pool table 
in the blue room (the table bought 
with money the club earned through 
a soft-drink concession); the boys 
call out, “Uncle Joe, what have you 
got to say tonight?” 

He always has something, and he 
says it in their language. He can 
take Jesus, for instance, from birth 
to death in the smooth talk of the 
boys from Flora Boulevard, where 
the houses look like mansions, or he 
can use the talk of the Hill, where 
Italian-immigrant influence has 
changed things a bit. 

“If you think you're underprivi- 
leged,” he has begun on occasion, 
“vou oughta hear about my big boss, 
the most underprivileged kid there 
ever was, so poor he wasn’t even 
born in a house.” He goes on to 





describe what a man the kid grew 
up to be. “But one day his enemies 
double crossed him, and he died, 
nailed to a couple of boards made 
into a cross.” Then Joe is liable to 
go a bit smooth, regardless of the 
mob around him, “Boys,” he says, 
“my big boss’s name is Jesus, and 
he died so we can have everlasting 
life. All we have to do is take him 
in and do what he says.” 

And even while Uncle Joe is tell- 
ing them what Jesus says to do, 
including not to steal and not to 
curse, some club member is likely 
to yell, “Give ’em both barrels, Joe!” 

Offered a commission by the Navy 
in the second World War, Joe turned 
it down to stay with the boys. He 
has three citations from the War 
Department for recruiting more than 


1500 boys from his clubs for the 
services. 
“Come back with your shield or 


on it,” he told them as he said good- 
by. And not one of his boys has 
brought back a dishonorable dis- 
charge. Remember Red? He came 
back a captain. Just the other day 
he brought his own little captain, 
age one year, in to meet Uncle Joe. 


Baseball’s Yogi Berra and Joe 
Garagiola, who played their first 
baseball on vacant lots comman- 


deered by Uncle Joe, give him the 


credit for their hitting the major 
leagues 

Joe has talks for businessmen, too, 
when he visits their clubs. In the 


interest of his boys, of course. 

“You men,” he lays it on the line, 
“are continually watching for good 
investments. Here’s the It'll 
produce more profits than our big- 
gest qualified stocks and bonds—the 
Y boys’ clubs! They share the big- 
gest profits at the least cost of any- 
thing you'll ever find. Is it good 
business to pay over a thousand a 
year to keep a boy penned up for 
some violation? Or to spend ten a 
year to build good citizenship?” Joe 
got his answer just a few months ago 
when a group of leading St. Louis 
businessmen announced a campaign 
to raise more than $1,000,000 for a 
new Joseph H. Causino Foundation. 
The Foundation would finance boys’ 
clubs and other youth activities in 
the entire metropolitan area of St. 
Louis. 

It’s no wonder the foundation was 
named after Joe. “I wish we had 
eight Uncle Joes in this town,” said 
a St. Louis Juvenile Court proba- 
tion officer. “We'd just about wipe 
out juvenile delinquency here. 
Everybody else talks about it. Joe 
Causino works at it.” THE END 


best: 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Safety slogan for the next nine 
months: Look out for school chil- 
dren, especially when they are driv- 


ing automobiles. 


Experience shows that the speaker 


who drawls “In other words 
would have no need to smother 
words if he’d only choose the right 


ones first 


* * * 


Americanism is exactly like love— 
the more you give, the more you 
receive. 


7 * * 


“Kiwanis,” reports the bulletin 
editor from the Boonville, Mis- 
souri club, “means sitting down 
with men and calling them Tom 
and Bill and Dick in a relationship 
you don’t have across the counter 
of their stores, their offices or in 
a clinic.” 


Any defeated candidates this fall 
should remember this true story: 
One homely chap, utterly lacking in 
sophistication and having almost no 
money, piled up this record in thirty 
years: failed in business, was de- 
feated for state legislature, again 
failed in business, was elected to state 
legislature, his sweetheart died, suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown, was de- 
feated for speaker, was defeated for 
elector, was defeated for Congress, 
was elected to Congress, was defeated 
for Congress, was defeated for Sen- 
ate, was defeated for vice-president, 
was defeated for Senate, then in 1860 
was elected to the presidency. 
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It is my well-considered opinion 
that most women who work do so 
more for recognition than _ for 


money. 
* 7 * 


“If you develop a feeling that 
you are a big shot,” says Vic Nie- 
bold of the Kiwanis Club of Ros- 
well, New Mexico, “always remem- 
ber that you can be fired.” 


* + * 


Certainly I believe in mental 
telepathy. How else could friends 
know to telephone me when I am 
lathered up for a shave or muddied 
up from working in flower beds? 


* . - 


Don’t feel contempt for the 1956 
dime, calling it worthless—now and 
then it still serves reasonably well as 


a serew driver. 





Commentary on executives at 
work: Blessed are they who run 
around in circles, for they shall be 


known as wheels. 


The flower girl stole the show 
from the bride at my daughter's 
recent wedding. Nobody told the 
little cutie exactly how to throw 
her basket of rose petals. So she 
tossed them like confetti—great 
handfuls at a time, right across the 
pews onto the startled guests! 


* * * 


Don’t be a creep—don’t creep into 
Kiwanis meeting ten to fifteen min- 
utes late, don’t creep out ten to forty 
minutes early. 


This speaker of the evening was 
impressed by the long and flattering 
introduction given him, so on the 
way home he said to his wife, “You 
know, dear, there are only a few 
truly great men in the world.” 

“Yes, dear,” she replied. “And 
there’s one less than you think.” 


* * * 


Never before in history has a 
conquering nation turned right 
around and offered a helping hand 
to its former enemies and, refusing 
to exploit, poured billions of dollars 
and endless know-how into restor- 
ation. Maybe this is one reason 
America is now prospering beyond 
all deserving or reason, beyond 
any other nation since time began. 


. * + 


Kiwanian Abe Kaufman of Terre 
Haute, Indiana suggests that our 
clubs start a system of recommend- 
ing and swapping their best speak- 
ers with one another. Sounds 
great, Abe. And as an added serv- 
ice, let’s blacklist those eager prop- 
agandists who subtly sweet-talk 
their way in and bore us to tears 
with somebody’s publicity push. 


* * + 


Our club’s bulletin editor, Bert 
Fireman, ia cagey. When the pro- 
gram committee doesn’t announce its 
plans before presstime, he resorts to 
semantic obscurantism. Last week he 
reported, “I think there'll be a pro- 
gram this week, but as of now I can’t 


prove it. 


Alarming quote on the growth 
of installment debt from Sherman 
Adams of ABA: “Never before 
have so many owed so much to so 


few.” 
* * * 


“We've had three talks on 
brucellosis (undulant fever),” re- 
ports Wild Bill Hunter of the 
Kiwanis Club of Robinson, Illinois, 
“and like the boy who read up on 
penguins for a composition, this 
is already more than I care to know 
on the subject.” 


. * * 


Happy reactions to unhappy head- 
lines: But there are 163,500,000 
Americans who are not Communist 
Party members. Nearly 40,000,000 
married couples in America this year 
will not seek divorcee. Eighty-three 
nations do not have the hydrogen 
bomb. 
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programs in the future.... 
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An interview with 
ae) Cc. CQULP 


0, August 1, Reed C. Culp took office as the fortieth president of Kiwanis 


International. A Kiwanian since 
City club 


national Committee on 


1937, 
He was president of his club in 1944, Chairman of the Inter- 


Vocational Guidance in 


member of the Salt Lake 


Reed is a 


1946 and 1947, lieutenant 


governor in 1948, district governor in 1949 and chairman of the International 


Committee on New Club Building in 1951 
to the International Board of Trustees 


1953 and named treasurer last 


year 


That same year he was elected 
He was re-elected to the Board in 
Reed is old and 


fifty-one years 


operates a wool-livestock brokerage firm in Sait Lake City. 


Q. How does it feel, Reed, to be 
president of on organization that 
numbers 250,176 members and 
4210 clubs? 


A. Naturally, very pleased 
and honored to have the privilege, 
but now, look forward to the 
year ahead, I begin to feel a deep 


one is 
as I 


concern and experience some very 
thoughtful hours of self-examination 
as to whether I will have the ability 
and other qualifications necessary to 
represent the Kiwanis membership 
adequately. 
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Q. What are some of the aims and 
hopes of your year as president? 


A. Of course, I fully intend to stress 
our present programs and to pro- 
mote to the fullest the Objectives 
for 1956 and 1957 

I'd like to point out one or two 
other thoughts: I sincerely hope that 
Kiwanis can achieve even greater 
membership and club participation 
in community activities. We have 
often felt that the men of Kiwanis, 
because of their positions in busi- 
ness and professional life, could be- 


“We must look forward to greater and more producti ve 








come even more interested in the 
public and business affairs of their 
communities, their states and the 


nation. Our society is becoming more 
complex — and 
guidance could well be extended 
The second point would be 
tensified and amplified programs for 
must 


intelligent, unselfish 


in- 
our young people. Truly we 
provide dignity, understanding, en- 
couragement and love — by precept 
and example. 

Thirdly, we strong Ki- 
wanis, not alone in membership and 
and 


want a 


clubs, but in achievement ac- 


complishment. 


Q. Looking further ahead, do you 
have any personal, fond hope for 
Kiwanis in the future? 


A. Yes. Although we sincerely ad- 
mire the remarkable achievements 
of the past and are pleased with the 
present position of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, we must look forward to 
greater and more productive pro- 
grams in the future. If I could have 
one wish granted, it would be this— 
that our organization would become 
a shining beacon before all men as 
an association devoted to the prin- 
ciples and practice of democratic 
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living and that our membership 
would become imbued with the spirit 
of the Golden Rule. 


Q. Just how did you come to join 
Kiwanis, Reed? Was it some action 
or other by the local club that 
caused you to become a member? 


A. I was invited by a friend. All I 
knew about Kiwanis was that men 
who belonged were leaders in the 
community. 


Q. What was your first assign- 
ment? 


A. I was selected chairman of our 
yearly New Member Class and 
charged with putting on the annual 
New Member Program. It was a lot 
of fun. 


Q. What have you gained from 
your membership in Kiwanis? 

A. Acceptance by the membership 
at face value. No one tried to change 
overt action. My business 
and life were mine, to be 
proud of. My fellow members re- 
spected and accepted me for what I 
was. It has been a great experience. 


me by 
social 


Q. What do think are the most 
important things an active Kiwa- 
nian can learn from our organiza- 
tion? What does Kiwanis offer a 
community-minded man? 

A. Respect and regard for his fel- 
lows. A sense of belonging to a 
group that believes in fellowship, a 
laugh, a song and a prayer. In com- 
munity many of us feel a 
sense of frustration. We 
thing that should be changed or im- 
proved upon but feel inadequate to 
do much about it. By joining with 
a Kiwanis group you can be certain 
that if your ideas have merit you 
will have organized support. This, 
in addition to the opportunity of 
knowing and associating with men 
of every profession, is a privilege for 


life so 
see some- 


any member. 


Q. No doubt you’ve had many un- 
forgettable experiences in Kiwanis, 
but is there one perhaps that you 
would single out? 

A. Certainly there have been many 
unforgettable experiences. It would 
be impossible to refer to them all. 
The numerous convention tours will 
always stand out, but if you want 
something specific I would have to 
refer to the 1950 convention in 
Miami, when I was defeated as a 
contestant for International trustee. 
The letters and personal comments 
that followed this experience made 
me realize that I would have to 
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prove myself for successful consid- 
eration. Then, of course, the experi- 
ence in San Francisco — 351 mem- 
bers from 49 clubs in our district 
so interested in my success that 
they attended the convention. It is 
a thrill that Helen and I will never 
forget. The Utah-Idaho District, you 
know, is small and widely scattered 
—it’s a thousand miles from top to 
bottom and has only fifty-six clubs. 


Q. What is your favorite Kiwanis 
story or anecdote? 


A. I think my favorite Kiwanis story 
took place in 1952 and concerns a 
situation in which our district gov- 
ernor, Ira Huggins, was presenting 
the red ribbon to a club for spon- 
soring a new club. Ira and I had 
always been good friends and en- 
joyed bantering between ourselves. 
After he had presented the ribbon, 
I was asked to say a few words 
and merely commented that in my 
business this is the color ribbon we 
give to a second-class bull. 


McCullough photos 





grams of community improvement, 
deeds and not mere talk, but con- 
crete evidence. People can see what 
has been done. Work with boys and 
girls and our less fortunate has de- 
manded attention and has won pop- 
ular approval. Understanding comes 
with performance. In addition, we 
cannot overlook the tremendous in- 
fluence and effect of the strong 
Canadian-American relationship. 


Q. What do you consider to be 
the outstanding accomplishments 
of Kiwanis in recent years? 


A. There have, of course, been many 
noteworthy achievements. I could 
name a few that have been so evi- 
dent in the last few years, such as 
the Minuteman series, Ballot Bat- 
talion, Farm-City Week, Kids’ Day 
and Key Clubbing. 


Q. How do you think Kiwanis can 
best serve the Canadian and Amer- 
ican governments? By taking lead- 
ership in such programs as teacher 





“,.. our district governor... was presenting 


the red ribbon to a club...I... commented 


Q. In your twenty years of service 
club participation, has the stature 
of the service club idea grown? 

A. Most decidedly. I can well recall 
the time when service clubs in our 
area were often referred to as lunch- 
eon clubs or by many other less 
flattering names. Today they are so 
well accepted for the work they do 
that they are held out as an example 
of civic enterprise. Today any town 
or city likes to boast of having serv- 
ice clubs. It is a mark of distinction 
on the side of community advance- 
ment. The importance of service 
clubs and their major influence have 
come about through unselfish pro- 


recruitment and National Farm- 


City Week? 


A. Those two and many more. Farm- 
City Week would be one activity 
above all others to promote a better 
understanding between our rural and 
urban people. Also, teacher recruit- 
ment is most essential. Our Kiwanis 
program is most effective and must 
have additional emphasis and devel- 
opment. Both of these programs can 
help to solve these perplexing social 
problems for our governments. 


Q. On the personal side, what role 
does a man’s wife play when he’s 
an active, busy Kiwanian? How 
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give to a second-class BOE 6:6 oc 






has your wife, Helen, assisted you? 


A. Without Helen I 
the job of 
president. She's really 
She has assisted in every way that 
a person could think of, and above 
all, she loves people and people love 
She is genuine and true. 


wouldn't even 
International 
wonderful 


attempt 


ner 


Q. How many children do you and 
Helen have? 
A. We have 
25, and Sherman, 23 
pleted their studies at the University 
of Utah; and Carl, 18, who will ente: 
this fall 


Reed, J: 


who have com- 


three sons 


the University 


Q. What are your older sons’ oc- 
cupations? 

A. Reed, Jr.., 
firm of Culp and Sons 
in the United States Air Force, serv- 
ing as a lieutenant. All the boys are 
interested in livestock and ranching 


is associated with ou 
Sherman is 


Q. Are any of your sons married? 
Mary 


married to 


A. Sherman is 

















“. ... this is the color ribbon we 


Ellen Colton and has one son aged 
His Michael 


ten months 
Ryan 


name is 


Q. Under “classification” on your 
Kiwanis membership card, it reads 
“rancher and livestock broker.” 
Will you elaborate, please? 


A. My classification covers two sepa- 
rate operations. “Rancher” refers to 
farms in Kansas and Colorado and 
our feeding operations in Colorado 
and Utah. “Broker” is just what the 
name implies. We buy livestock, 
principally lambs, and classify them 
for resale to packers, feeders and 
growers 








Q. How did you get into the ranch- 
ing and livestock business? 

A. Our company is a family partner- 
ship. I came into the company with 
my father, who founded it sixty- 
two years ago, and two brothers. I 
grew up in the firm. 


Q. In your association with farm 
and city people, Reed, do you see 
any particular areas in which Na- 
tional Farm-City Week (broad pur- 
pose: to bring about better under- 
standing between rural and urban 
dwellers) can be especially valu- 
able? 


A. Yes. The that 
govern both urban and rural people 
better understanding and ap- 
preciation. One depends upon the 
Food fibre are essential 
people for consumption and 
the manner, 
farm people must have markets for 
their 
economic trouble the other will suf- 


economic factors 


need 
other and 
to city 
processing. In same 


crops. If one segment is in 


fe! also 


Q. What other community activi- 
ties and organizations, campaigns, 
et cetera, have you taken part in? 


A. At one time I was on the Boy 
Scout Council and Cancer Commit- 
tee. I served as an assistant to Utah 
Governor J. Bracken the 
Emergency Coordinator during ou 
severe winter in 1949. then 
I've devoted most of my time 
to Kiwanis and my duties on the 
Board of Regents of the University 
of Utah. 


Lee as 


» Ince 


free 



























Q. Are you a native of Salt Lake 
City? 

A. No. I'm a native of Kansas. I 
came to Utah in 1918 from Colorado. 
Helen is a Utah lady. 


Q. How far back in this nation’s 
history do your forebears go? 


A. My forebears emigrated from 
Holland in the early days of coloni- 
zation and settled with the Dutch 
in Pennsylvania near Culp’s Hill. 


Q. What is your religion? 
A. Methodist. 


Q. What positions have you held 
in the church? 

A. I was a choir boy, 
and later 


the soloist 


director of choirs. 


Q. What did you study at college? 
A. Banking and economics and law. 
Q. What extracurricular activities 
did you engage in at college? 

A. I was a member of the Glee Club, 
Beta Theta Pi and Delta Sigma Pi 
Q. Were you an athlete? 


A. Yes and no. I played baseball and 
basketball, just good enough to play 
but never a campus hero. 


Q. What is your favorite sport— 
both spectator and participant? 


A. My favorite spectator sport is 
football — both collegiate and pro- 
fessional — with basketball a close 


second. As a participant, I used to 


(see INTERVIEW page 45) 







“J can well 


recall the time 





when service 
clubs in our area 


were often 





referred to as 





luncheon clubs 





or by many 





other less 


flattering 


names.” 
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The 1956-1957 International Board of Trustees. (From left) 
Trustees Simon H. Reynolds, Walter F. Patenge, Harold M. 
Doolen, Luman W. Holman, Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr., Secretary 


0. E. Peterson, Treasurer H. Park Arnold, Vice-president 


THE STORY OF TWO 
BOARD MEETINGS 


ry. 

is IS A SUMMARY of some of the important matters 
discussed and voted on at the last meeting of the 1955- 
1956 Kiwanis International Board of Trustees and the 
first meeting of the 1956-1957 Board. 

What follows is not a complete report of the voting 
but a roundup of highlights considered to be of most 
interest to our readers 

The last meeting of the 1955-56 Board of 
took place last June 16 in San Francisco, just one day 
before the opening of the forty-first annual International 
convention. At this meeting, the Board: 
> Approved copy for a public relations handbook to be 
mimeographed, with an attractively printed cover sheet, 
and sent to all club public relations chairmen as soon as 
practicable. 
> Voted to have a survey taken of Kiwanians to acquire 
benefit of The 


Trustees 


certain market information for the 
Kiwanis Magazine’s advertising department 

> Voted to adopt the recommendation that an amend- 
ment to Article I, Section 4 of the International Bylaws 


be presented to the International Council in October. 








H. W. Driver, President Reed C. Culp, Vice-President Kenneth 
B. Loheed, Immediate Past President J. A. Raney, Trustees I. 
R. Witthuhn, Hal. J. Fraser, Everett F. Penshorn, J. O. 
Tally, Jr.. Merle H. Tucker, Algert J. Tully, Cecil L. Morris. 


The amendment would provide “that each chartered 
club shall hold a weekly meeting without designating 
the time of day such meeting shall be held.” 

The Board heard the Committee on Leadership Train- 
ing report that the filing of leadership training reports 
by district governors, lieutenant governors and club 
officers is the highest ever registered. The committee 
reported that all thirty district governors have held 
their organizational conferences as scheduled and that 
416 of the 418 lieutenant governors have held theirs. 
Out of 4099 active clubs as of January 1, 1956, 3513 
club organization conferences were held. 

Shortly after the convention’s closing 
Board and past International presidents held a luncheon 
meeting at which Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was honored guest. Dulles spoke at the closing session. 
The Secretary spoke briefly “off the record” about US 
foreign policy. Then, following remarks by then- 
President J. A. Raney, President-elect Reed C. Culp, 
past presidents, retiring Board members and new mem- 
bers, the Board transacted routine business and 
adjourned until July 31 and August 1—dates of the 
annual midsummer Board meeting in Chicago. 

At that meeting, the Board: 
> Approved the appointment of International Trustee 
Armand J. Rodehorst as official representative of the 
Board to the Circle K International convention in 
Philadelphia September 5-8. Trustee Rodehorst twice 


session, the 


Here’s a potpourri of matters your International Board of Trustees has voted on. 
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served as Chairman of the International Committee on 
Circle K. 

> Approved the constitution and bylaws adopted by 
Cireie K International at its convention in Des Moines 
last year with changes as agreed upon by the Board. 
The Board recommended, furthermore, that a copy of 
the constitution and bylaws be mailed to each Circle K 
club thirty days before the Circle K convention in 
Philadelphia on September 5 so that final approval could 
be given the bylaws at that time. 

> Recommended that the Special Committee on Circle 
K Clubs become a Standing Committee of Kiwanis 
International. This recommendation will be voted upon 
at the International Council meeting in October. 

The Board heard a report from the Board committee 
stating that as of July 30, 1956, Circle K International 
had ninety clubs with a membership of 1771. Dues in 
the amount of $6440 had been collected. Included in the 
total of ninety clubs are fourteen new clubs that have 
been built since January 1, 1956. There are seventy- 
eight Circle K clubs of the original group of 168 clubs 
that have not affiliated with Circle K International, 
but reports indicate that most of them will come in with 
the beginning ‘of the new school year. 
>» Voted to request delegates at the Circle K conven- 
tion at Philadelphia to pass a resolution requesting all 
clubs to Circle K International by 


unaffiliated join 


Threugh two warm days in Chicago 
the 1956-1957 Kiwanis International 
Reard of Trustees discussed and 


deliberated. validated and voted. 


December 31, 1956. Voted, further, to give additional 
study to unaffiliated clubs—should such clubs exist—at 
the time of the February Board meeting. 
> Approved appointments to the Executive Committee 
(International President Reed C. Culp, chairman; Im- 
mediate Past International President J. A. Raney; Inter- 
national Vice-Presidents H. W. Driver and Kenneth B. 
Loheed; International Treasurer H. Park Arnold; and 
Intevnational Trustees Joseph O. Tally, Jr., and Albert 
J. Tully) and the Finance Committee (Albert J. Tully, 
chairman, H. Park Arnold and Joseph O. Tally, Jr.). 
> Approved the appointments of Board committees, 
counselors to districts, official representatives to district 
conventions, counselors to International committees, and 
International committees for 1957. 
> Approved the reappointment of Past International 
President Fred G. McAlister to fill the vacancy on the 
Board of Kiwanis Foundation, Inc. 
> Adopted a resolution thanking Immediate Past Inter- 
national President J. A. Raney and his wife Grace for 
a successful administration. The resolution follows: 
“Kiwanis International, under the illustrious leader- 
ship of President J. A. Raney, has attained a stature 
unequaled in Kiwanis history. It has grown in numbers, 
in service to its communities, and in prestige. It has 
become a tremendous force for good in our two nations. 
“The year has been notable, also, for an increase in 
fellowship culminating in an International convention 
that has been everywhere hailed as the finest of a 


long series of inspired and inspiring convocations of 
builders. 

“To President Jack and our gracious first lady Grace, 
we the members of the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International extend our heartfelt expressions of grati- 
tude and friendship with the fervent wish that they may 
be granted many happy years in which to enjoy, in 
retrospect, the year they so unselfishly devoted to 
Kiwanis—the year in which they led Kiwanians every- 
where to Build As Free Men.” 
> Adopted a resolution expressing appreciation and 
best wishes to George A. Seyfer, Kiwanis International 
comptroller, who retired August 31 (see page 6). 
> Approved the appointment of George J. Acton as 
comptroller of Kiwanis International, effective Septem- 
ber 1. He replaces George A. Seyfer. 
>» Approved the following schedule of dates for the 
organization conference program: District Organization 
Conferences (Plan A) between November 12 and 21; 
Divisional Organization Conferences between November 
23 and 30; Combined District and Divisional Organiza- 
tion Conferences (Plan B) between November 23 and 
30; Training Conference for District Chairmen between 
November 23 and December 10, or at Midwinter Con- 
ference; Club Organization Conference between Decem- 
ber 1 and 10. 
> Voted to have a survey made of the age of members 
in 200 Kiwanis clubs. The last previous age survey of 
Kiwanians was made four years ago. 
> Voted that the resolutions adopted at the International 
convention in San Francisco be referred to the appro- 
priate International committees for guidance in develop- 
ing their program. 
>» Developed the 1957 administrative theme and set of 
Objectives. Both will be unveiled at the International 
Council meeting in Chicago next month. 
> Voted to hold a meeting of the Board Committee on 
Conventions and the General Convention Committee at 
Atlantic City early in November. Purpose of the meet- 
ing will be to formulate plans for the 1957 convention 
in Atlantic City, to be held June 23-27. 
> Voted to extend the deadline of the 
Contest to August 31, 1956. 
> Voted that the Board Committee on Public Relations 
be designated as the official judges for the Kiwanis Film 
Contest. 
> Voted that a selection be made of cities to be surveyed 
for the 1960 International convention and that the 
final choice be announced at the next meeting of the 
Board. 
> Adopted the recommendation that all Board members 
discuss the Ballot Battalion program at the district con- 
ventions to which they are assigned, and that they 
request the use of materials sent to the district for 
display at the conventions. 
> Voted that six copies of the new form pertaining to 
the removal of members be mailed with the President’s 
Kit in December, to be given to the club secretary. 
> Established International convention fes as $10 for 
men, $5 for women and $5 for young adults. 
> Voted that Kiwanis International be represented at 
the Conference of National Organizations in Chicago 
November 8-9, and suggested that President Culp see if 
he can adjust his schedule so that he can attend. 

The next meeting of the International Board of Trus- 
tees will take place on October 27, one day before the 
International Council meeting opens in Chicago (it 
will conclude on November 1). The Finance Committee 
will meet on October 26. THE END 
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By JOE MILLER 


Iilustrated by Jack White 


| bron DecemsBer, the people of the 
-4 province of Manitoba cast their 
votes for Manitoba’s “Citizen of 
1955.” Their near-unanimous selec- 


tion: Tom Casey, star halfback of 
the Winnipeg Blue Bombers of 
Canada’s national football league. 

In Edmonton, Alberta, citizens 
suggested that Jackie Parker and 
Normie Kwong be nominated for 
high public office. Parker and 


Kwong are stars on the Edmonton 
Eskimos, football champions of 
Canada. 

At a fashionable New Year’s Eve 





ball at Regina, Saskatchewan, revel- 
ers lifted their glasses to welcome 
in 1956 with this solemn toast: “To 
football—only eight months away!” 

In Montreal, a newspaper editorial 
writer solemnly wrote that “one of 
our city’s objectives for 1956 is to 
bring back the Grey Cup (symbolic 
of Canada’s football championship) 
to Montreal.” In Toronto, a staid 
banker declared in an interview that 
football is “the biggest news in 
Canada since oil was discovered in 
Alberta.” 

Vancouver, British Columbia 
newsmen, choosing that city’s lead- 
ing news events of 1955, unani- 
mously agreed that the No. 1 story 
was Vancouver's staging of the Grey 


CANADA'S FOOTBALL FANCY 


Mix English rugby with American football, 


add a dash of bedlam and stir—that'’s 


Canada’s exciting national sport, 





Canadian rules differ from US football in several respects. 
For instance, this Regina safety man returning a punt must 


Cup classic, which drew the largest 
crowd in Canadian history 
What is the 


various 


behind 
events come, as 
they say, from the cliffs of 
Quebec to the fir-shaded inlets of 
British Columbia? this 
Football 


become Canada’s new national mad- 


significance 
that 
sheer 


these 


Simply 


has, in a few short years, 


ness. The gridiron game is threaten- 
ing to eclipse ice hockey as the 
Dominion’s No. 1 sport. “American- 
style football,” says Dick Beddoes, 


Sun 
vaded Canada and captured the peo- 


Vancouver columnist, “has in- 
ple’s affections without one dissent- 
ing vote.” 
Last Vancouve! 
citizens purchased more than 15,000 
tickets 
the 1956 season opened 
Edmonton 
two special 
follow 


Item spring, 


season four months before 


Item fans are char- 
trains and air- 
the Eskimos on 


games. Some of the 
1500 miles from Edmon- 


tering 
planes to 
their road 
games are 
ton 

Roughriders lost 


Item Regina’: 


30 


first three games away from 
home. When they returned home 
to play Winnipeg, one-fourth of 
Regina’s population jammed its way 
into Taylor Field to cheer them to 
victory. 

The that 
Canadian affections actually started 
English rugby 
“rugger,” it was played by 
universities McGill and by 
city and town teams such as the 
famed Tiger Cats of Hamilton, On- 
tario. Gradually the game was 
altered to resemble US football. A 
larger version of the American ball 
—similar to those fat pigskins used 
in the 1920's 
forward pass was adopted 

It wasn’t until after World War II, 
however, that the Canadian game 
really began to take hold. Then a 


their 


sport has so captured 


out as a form of 


Called 


such as 


was adopted, and the 


number of American players and 
coaches began to drift over the 
border, bringing the T-formation 


and a wide-open style of play with 
them. Dominion sporting enthu- 
siasts promptly fell in love with the 


run without benefit 
Regina back in the rear can only watch and hope for the best. 





of blocking from his teammates. The 


and attendance began 
rivaling hockey and baseball crowds 
How does Canadian football diffe: 


from the US game? American Ki- 


sport, soon 


wanians who watch it for the first 
time, either in person or on tele- 
vision, are due for a surprise. For 


one thing, the game is bigger than 
the US version in most respects. 
The Dominion game is played on 
a king-sized field, 110 yards long 
and sixty-five yards wide. The end 
zones are twenty-five yards deep 
These dimensions add up to 10,400 
square yards of playing territory, 
compared to the 6400 square yards 


of an American field. And even 
though the Canadians play with 
twelve men (five backfielders), it’s 
still football in the wide open 
spaces. 


It takes a strong pair of glasses 
to follow the game on this over-size 
prairie. “When you’re on the other 
team’s four-yard line, it’s like being 
at midfield in the states,” says Sam 
Etcheverry, a Denver University 
import who quarterbacks the Mon- 
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treal Alouettes. “The defense can’t 
jam up the line because it must 
cover those twenty-five yards of end 
zone for passes.” 

Other basic differences between 
the two games are these: 

1. There are only three downs in 
which to make the required ten 
yards instead of the four allowed in 
US football. This factor produces 
more wide-open play, because the 
quarterback must gamble more. 
“When you only have three downs,” 
says Jackie Parker, ex-Mississippi 
Stater who calls plays for Edmonton, 
“you must do things with that foot- 
ball. You can’t sit on it.” 

2. Backs cannot block past the 
line of scrimmage. Linemen are 
allowed to block only ten yards past 
the scrimmage line. Only on kick- 
offs is unrestricted downfield block- 
ing permitted. In the US game 
there are, of course, no such block- 
ing restrictions. 

3. Punt receivers 
five yards of free 
catching the ball. 
catch rule. 

4. Any player can pick up a 
fumble and run with it. In the US, 
only members of the fumbling team 
are allowed to advance the ball. 

5. The defense must line up one 
yard behind the scrimmage line. 
This is designed to give the linemen 


must be 
territory before 
There is no fair 


given 


The spectacular brand of football 


rule is just the thing to keep spectators cheering wildly. 


encouraged by 


One of Canada’s best homegrown players 
is Edmonton’s Normie Kwong, famed in 
Canada as the “China Clipper.” Last year 
he averaged more than 100 yards a game. 


more charge, but US linemen play- 
ing in Canada have been countering 
it by dropping back. This, they say, 
causes the charge to be spent before 
body contact is made. 

6. Of all the Canadian rules, the 
rouge probably will be the most 
intriguing to US spectators. Under 
the rouge rule, the defensive team 
must run the ball out from behind 
the goal line on punts, kickoffs and 
missed field goals. If they don’t, a 
point is awarded the kicking team. 
In the US, the ball can be downed 
in the end zone, giving the receiving 
team possession on its twenty-yard 
line. ; 

The rouge rule not only has put a 
premium on effective kicking in 
Canada, but has virtually eliminated 
tie games. One eight-to-eight tie in 
a Grey Cup playoff game between 
Ottawa and Toronto was broken up 
in the final seconds when a long 
punt bounced out of the Ottawa end 
zone for a rouge. Result: a nine-to- 
eight victory for the Toronto Argo- 
nauts. 

“T’ve noted in the United States 
that fans start reading their news- 


the Canadian three-down 
(Below) The exu- 


berance of these Vancouver fans, shown cheering for their Lions, is typical of 
the strong feelings exhibited everywhere on the Canadian football circuit. 
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watching the 
is coming up,” 


scenery 
says 


papers or 
when a punt 
Dink Carroll, Montreal Gazette 
sports columnist. “But the kick is 
an exciting feature up here where 
there’s no such thing as a fair catch 
or a dead ball in the end zone. Fans 
know the receiver will have to run 
for dear life when he catches the 
ball!” 

The American players (each team 
is allowed ten Yanks) have quickly 
adapted themselves to the new rules, 
although have been a few 
notable faux pas. One of the more 
glaring ones was perpetrated by Tex 
Coulter, the giant lineman who quit 
the New York Giants to play for the 
Montreal Alouettes. 

Montreal was leading the Hamil- 
ton Tiger Cats fifteen to fourteen, 
with a minute to play. Coulter, back 


there 


to punt, got off a long boot. Cam 
Fraser of Hamilton fielded it, spun 
loose from tacklers and then sud- 
denly punted back on the run, 
rugby-style. Coulter allowed the 
ball to roll into the Montreal end 


zone, thinking that it was an auto- 
matic touchback as it is in the US. 
As he stood there idly watching the 
football, a Hamilton end gleefuily 
pounced on iit for the winning touch- 
down. 

“The rules are tricky,” says Primo 
Villanueva, ex-UCLA All-American 
who plays for Vancouver. “You 
have to think all the time lest you 
make a boot.” 

On one occasion, for instance, the 
Calgary Stampeders beat the Regina 
Roughriders nine to eight in an im- 
portant western division game (the 











The fans are loyal 


Canadian league is divided into east 
Calgary's win- 
when 


and west divisions) 


ning point materialized 
Regina’s ends, going downfield on a 
punt, failed to give Calgary’s safety 
yards of run- 
ning protested that 
one of its ends had touched the ball 
before it 


eliminating the five-yard restraining 


man the required five 


room. Regina 
went over the goal, thus 


rule, but to no avail 


These exacting regulations often 


are a headache ror the five-man 


crew of official: Furthermore, they 
have to cover almost twice the terri- 
tory that US officials do To do this, 


the referee is stationed behind the 


offensive team with two umpires 
spread behind the defensive club 
The head linesman is in charge of 


the line markers, and the field judge 
of the field 
With so much territory to cover, 
a dedicated 
approach toward 


covers the opposite side 
and with fans who take 

and biased 
their teams, the official's lot in Can- 
ada is not easy Some _ indication 
of the intensity of feeling that exists 


was shown by the Christmas cards 


sent by a Regina rooter to Cliff 
Roseborough and Bill Nairn, Winni- 
peg gridiron officials. They were 
printed in Braille. 

Of the 
who have 
football, Doug 


former coach at 


hundred-odd Americans 
northward for 
(Peahead) Walker, 
Yale and Wake 
the most flamboy- 
deferentially 


migrated 


Forest. is easily 
ant When Peahead 
called Doug by the Canadian press 
began coaching Montreal in 1952, he 
was confused by the twelve-man 
teams. Then he figured it out 

“T'll put that twelfth man you call 
the flying wing out as a flanker,” he 
“The other team will have to 
send someone out there to cover 
him. Then play American 
football and leave those strangers to 
their 


said 
we'll 


own devices.” 

The criticism of the 
Canadian game from US 
quarterbacks who complain that the 
three downs prevent them from put- 
ting on a sustained drive. Both 
Frankie Albert and Bob Waterfield, 
two greats of US college and profes- 
football, had difficulty in 


only real 


comes 


sional 


These Winnipeg fans accompanied their team to Toronto and staged a parade before gametime. 


Canada largely because of the three- 
down rule 

Jackie Parker, who quarterbacked 
Edmonton to the Canadian cham- 
pionship last fall, contends that it 
isn’t difficult to set up a 
scoring pattern with three 
“It just takes a little more imagina- 
drawls the ex-Mississippi 


strategik 


downs 


tion,” 
Stater. 

Everyone, 
the three-down rule contributes to 


however, agrees that 
a more spectacular type of play than 
you see in US football. “The ball 
times than a 
says J. C 


halfback 


changes hands more 
watch in a pawn shop,” 
Caroline, former Illinois 
“The fans are moving thei 
like they’re watching a tennis match 
There’s none of this stodgy plunge- 
and-punt stuff. It’s wide open.” 
Offensive records ‘in the Canadian 
circuit bear out this contention. In 
one season, Edmonton, powered by 
Oklahoma’s Billy 
almost 4000 yards on the ground. In 
one game, Lindy Berry, forme 
Texas Christian star, passed for 503 
(se€e CANADA'S FOOTBALL page 46) 


heads 


. : 
Vessels, gained 
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“Just as we are able te 


eur high principles and fine ideals into 


action, se will our success continue.” 


—Roe 


Youth Work 

AN EXPLANATION 

Wuart Is Tus ‘American way of life’ of which we speak? 
We must be able to explain it.”” The words here are those 
of Admiral Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the US Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, but the question itself is one that is being 
increasingly asked by high government officials—includ- 
ing the President. It is a question that deserves wider 
discussion, and the fact that so many students—and 
adults, also—never concern themselves with the prob- 
lem is not sufficient proof that they have the answer to 
the question. It suggests, rather, that someone must ask 
the questions for them in the hope that the asking may 
stimulate an answer. 

Kiwanians in Atlanta, Georgia have been doing just 
this. Agreeing as they do, with Goethe, that “the destiny 
of any nation at any given time depends upon the 
opinion of its young men under five-and-twenty,” the 





members of the ten Kiwanis clubs of greater Atlanta 
have conceived and fostered a program of panel forums 
for high school pupils. The purpose of the panels is 
to stimulate thinking on the part of young Americans 
about the American philosophy. 

The program got its start in 1952. Robert C. Chinn, 
at that time president of the Airport Kiwanis club, 
was looking for a new program that would arouse the 
interest of his club’s members. Charles S. Dudley, past 
International trustee, suggested the panel forums idea. 
Under Bob Chinn’s leadership, and with the support 
of Paul D. West, superintendent of Fulton County 
schools, and his assistant superintendent, Douglas G. 
MacRae, the program was launched in the four high 
schools in the Airport club’s area. 

The trial efforts in that first year proved so successful 
that it was decided to expand the program to include 
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all the high schools in the greater Atlanta area. At first, 
it was planned to make the expanded program a joint 
program of all the service clubs in the Atlanta area. 
This proved unsuccessful, so it was decided to continue 
the project as a joint community service by the ten 
Kiwanis clubs of the greater Atlanta area. 

Under the skillful guidance of Charles S. Dudley, 
chairman of the panel forums project, some four hun- 
dred Kiwanians and community leaders have, since 
launching of the expanded program, gone into thirty 
high schools and before a combined student attendance 
of 22,000 conducted panel discussions and answered 
questions on such subjects as ‘the following: “The 
Constitution of the United States—What Does It Mean 
to Me?” “Are Liberty and Security Contradictory?” 
“The Creed of the Founding Fathers and Its Message 
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for Today.” “The American Economic System—What 
Does It Mean?” “Is Federal Aid for Education in the 
Public Interest?” 

The reception of these programs in the high schools 
was enthusiastic. Not only were the students who 
attended the forums interested and responsive, but 
school superintendents and principals supported the 
programs unflaggingly. All of them have been highly 
vocal in praise of the program. “We are proud to think 
that a program of such far-reaching benefit has been 
accepted by Kiwanis International,” said Paul West, 
the superintendent of the Fulton County Board of 
Education. “You may rest assured of the continued and 
enthusiastic interest of the Fulton County school sys- 
tem.” Jim Cherry, superintendent of the DeKalb County 
Board of Education agrees: “I am pleased that Kiwanis 
International has adopted the panel forums project. The 
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DeKalb school system will be pleased to continue its 
cooperation with the Kiwanis clubs in the sponsorship 
of this worthwhile project.” And Ira Jarrell, superin- 
tendent of the Atlanta Board of Education, adds, “We 
are glad to know that these programs, which have been 
so helpful to Atlanta students, will be presented over 
the US and we are proud to have had a part in the 
beginning of this very successful venture.” 

As a result of the program’s success and influence 
in Atlanta, the 1956 Kiwanis International Committee 
on Public and Business Affairs for the United States 
adopted the panel forums project as one of its major- 
emphasis programs. More than 150 other clubs across 
the United States have already requested the panel 
forums kit that is now available from the General 
Office in Chicago. The program promises to become 
truly national in scope as more and more clubs realize 
that “America’s tomorrow is walking by today on the 
feet of its youth.” 


WADDLE ! DO? 

A LITTLE EIGHTH GRADER named Jimmy Frank was only 
one of the 350 elementary and high school pupils entered 
in the safety poster contest sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Avalon-Bellevue, Pittsburgh. Jimmy was com- 
pletely entranced with the prospect of winning the con- 
test—so much so, in fact, that his parents seriously con- 
sidered advising him not to enter, lest he be too disap- 
pointed at losing. Jimmy wasn’t disappointed. His 
poster, a white policeman’s glove with the words “STOP, 
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Be Sure, Then Go,” won. His prize: a United States 
Savings Bond. Second prize was a pen and pencil set 

At a club banquet, similar awards were presented to 
the two winners in each of the three divisions—grade 
school, junior high and senior high. All the posters were 
displayed in local store windows—including one that the 
Chief of Police liked well enough to hang in the local 
jail. The chief's favorite showed a bewildered duck sit- 
ting in the middle of a busy intersection and quacking, 
appropriately, “Waddle I Do? Waddle I Do?” Another 
prize poster gave the answer as well as the purpose of 
the contest: “Don't Be In The Dark About Safety.” 


A TALENT REPORT 

Twenty-Five Pico, California teen-agers, under the 
sponsorship of the Kiwanis Club of Pico, have pooled 
their talents and formed the Pico-Rivera Teen-Age 
Talent Unit. The youngsters combine their talents, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Anne Kastenbaum, to put 
on an average of twenty shows each month in support 
of community events and fund-drive benefits. Twice 
a month the talented teen-agers entertain the polio- 
stricken children in the Rancho Los Amigos Respiratory 
Center, and once a month they perform for the boys at 
Hondo Boys’ Camp, a state detention home. The talent 





unit supports some of its expenses through its own 
shows, with the remainder financed by Pico Kiwanians. 
Just recently the group completed a two-year tour of 
parks and schools for the Los Angeles City Bureau of 
Music. In the nearly two years since the group was 
formed, the teen-agers have put on approximately 5500 
shows in hospitals, schools and community programs. 


THE STRIKE POCKET 

Bow inc is a sport that engages the time and the atten- 
tion of many more people than you may think. If fellows 
like Kiwanian Wes Sutton, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Northeast Spokane, Washington, have thei 
way, that number is going to grow in years to come. The 
reason is simple.. The American Bowling Congress 
(ABC) has set up a junior division (AJBC), and Wes 
and his Kiwanis club participate in the program: The 
club sponsors AJBC tournaments and Wes coaches 
youngsters every week. When he started last September, 
Wes had five pupils to work with. Now he has more 
than 400 kids clamoring for his attention. They take a 
lot of his time. 

“But it’s a great thing for the kids,” he says. “It gives 
them activity; it gives them competition; and it keeps 
them off the streets. We have had a couple cases here 
boys who'd been in trouble. But once you show them 
that they’re in competition, that they have to toe the 
mark in front of the people who come out to see them. 
then their pride takes over and you don’t have to worry.” 

Wes also conducts a weekly bowling school for the 
blind and has a special group of AJBC bowlers made up 
entirely of deaf-mute youngsters. The only trouble is, 
one of his fourth grade boys has a 187 average. 


lid to Students 

CLINIC FOR FUTURE TEACHERS 

FutTure TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION members and other high 
school and college students interested in teaching as a 
career were given an opportunity to further their knowl- 
edge of teaching at an “Introduction to Teaching—A 





Prospective Teachers’ Clinic” sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Du Page County, Illinois. The six cooperating 
clubs conducted a program that included a keynote 
address by Doctor E. T. McSwain, dean of the School 
of Education, Northwestern University. After a panel 
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discussion, the approximately 200 students attending the 
clinic were broken down into small discussion groups 
led by professional educators who handled a barrage of 
questions from the interested students. In a letter prais- 
ing the Kiwanians for their interest and action, Doctor 
McSwain later commented, “. . . If a similar clinic were 
held in each county in Illinois and other states of the 
Union, I am confident that many capable high school 
youths would be motivated to consider teaching as a 
profession. It is my view that one important factor taken 
into account by young people when selecting a profes- 
sion or a field of business is the recognition given by 
businessmen and members of the community. You de- 
serve a high compliment for the leadership you have 
given to a most worthwhile endeavor.” 


Fund-Raising 
SOUND WAVES 
Rapio is not dead. The Kiwanis Club of Anniston, Ala- 
bama will testify to the fact that radio is still reaching a 
vast audience. The Anniston Kiwanians used their local 
radio station in a fund-raising project that they have 
described as “the most successful undertaking in the 
history of Kiwanis in Anniston.” 

The Anniston Kiwanians took over the broadcasting 
facilities of radio station WHMA for one day and handled 
the full load of programing and announcing. They had a 





Who needs television? 


few progaming ideas of their own. The local Ford dealer 
read the Chevrolet commercials while the Goodyear 
dealer found himself selling for his Goodrich competitor. 
The Boys and Girls Work Committee, Key Club Com- 
mittee, Underprivileged Child Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
presented special Kiwanis programs, and in the evening 
there was a Kiwanis variety show composed of local 
talent. Two Kiwanis teams sold advertising time to 
local businessmen, and the money raised, more than 


$1000, went to the club’s underprivileged child fund. 


LO, THE APPLE IN CANADA 

THIS MONTH, thousands of trees in the Okanagan Valley 
of British Columbia hang heavy with lush, slowly ripen- 
ing MacIntosh Red apples. Most of the apples, when 
picked, will end up in fruit stores across both Canada 
and the United States, but approximately 100 carloads 
of them will go into what may be the largest fund- 
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No costumes to rent. 


raising pie in Canada: Kiwanis Apple Day. Sometime 
next month, most of the clubs in the Western Canada 
District will celebrate a Kiwanis Apple Day and, as in 
former years, it will be a big, jubilant and successful 
project. Last year, for example, thirty-six clubs in the 
Western Canada District sold 91,982 boxes of apples and 
from the gross receipts of $343,334.40 realized a net profit 
of $117,594.29. The number of boxes sold last year would 
fill approximately ninety freight cars. 

The Edmonton, Alberta Kiwanians began their apple 
day at 6 a.m. The early birds prepared money boxes, 
baskets of apples and costumes. About 6:30 a.m., the 
rest of the club members started arriving, put on their 
costumes—the club owns about 250 clown costumes— 
and went to the make-up crews. Each Kiwanian had a 
designated corner, and patrol cars cruised the streets, 
keeping Kiwanis headquarters advised where more help 
or apples were needed. 

In the morning there was a parade, after which four 
truck shows toured the city, giving performances on 
corners to attract crowds. At the end of the day the 
Edmonton Kiwanians had collected more than $12,000. 
They expect to do even better next month. 








Pitching in to help the Kiwanis Club of Riverdale-Dolton, 
Illinois on its fifth annual Pancake Day, approximately 100 
teenage boys and girls—all of them members of the Girls 
Volley Ball League, the Boys Baseball League or the Sea 
Scout Ship supported by the Pancake Day profits—helped sell 
more than 6000 pancakes for a net profit of nearly $2,500. 
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THRGUGH THE PICTURE WINDOW 

Tue Lakenrap Sportsmen’s Show, sponsored and or- 
ganized by the Kiwanis Club of West Fort William, 
Ontario, has as its primary function the promotion of 
the Fort William area as a haven for sportsmen. The 
show is called “the picture window of northwestern 
Ontario.” Through that window the thousands of Cana- 
dian and American sportsmen who attend the show get 
a peek at some scenery and enough fish and game to 
make an immediate vacation imperative. 

But you can look through a window from both sides. 
If any of the spectators looked through the window from 
the other side, they would see a Kiwanis project that 
months of preparation and hard work, a 
project that began in 1954. 

A sportsmen’s show was the dream of many people in 


involved 





There are two points of view. 


the area for years, but it always seemed a little beyond 
their reach. The Kiwanians, meanwhile, needed a proj- 
ect to raise funds for their service work without too 
great a financial risk. Why not a sport show? Members 
of the West Fort William club figured that they could 
pay the operating expenses for the show by renting floor 
space to exhibitors and thus preserve the gate receipts 
as a clear profit to be used in the club’s welfare work. 
They were right. Last year the show earned $4500 for 
the club, and the final figure this year may go between 
$8000 and $10,000 

Behind the project’s success is the careful planning 
and the showmanship of the West Fort William Kiwan- 
ians. The show this year ran four days, and each day 
was packed with continuous diversion and entertain- 
ment. Exhibits, bait-casting, fly-casting and spinning 
demonstrations, archery and gunnery, a fashion show, 
bands, choirs, acrobats, log-rolling and log-sawing con- 
tests—these and many other attractions sustained the 
spectators’ interest. And this, in turn, explains why ex- 
hibitors are already standing in line for space in next 
year's show. 
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Churches 

THE LINES WERE BUSY 

In East Cleveland, Ohio, people are turning to their 
telephones to help ease the tension in their lives. In the 
past few months an estimated 500,000 people have dialed 
UL 1-3680 to listen and meditate. A sample of what they 
have been hearing: “Eternal Father of us all, without the 
assurance of Thy love we are without hope. Draw near 
unto us as we draw near unto Thee. Even as we bow 
down in humble confession cause us to rise up with faith 
and courage to meet the temptations and trials which 
beset us. Lighten our darkness, oh Lord, and grant us 
Thy salvation. Amen.” 

The man behind the telephone voice is Reverend Earle 
C. Hochwald, a member of the Kiwanis Club of East 
Cleveland and minister of the East Cleveland Congre- 
gational Church. 

“We call our telephone prayer service ‘Dial a Prayer,’ 
reports Reverend Hochwald. “We began with two tele- 
phone lines and two answering devices. The only public- 
ity we had given this new service was a short paragraph 
in our weekly church paper, The Steeple, but the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer ran a feature story on it. That did it! 
Our number was LI 1-1313, the East Cleveland Fire De- 
partment’s LI 1-1212. The first day we put the fire de- 
partment’s lines out of order. The next few days were 
hectic. Telephone crews worked frantically over that 
first week end, and we had nine lines and machines in 
operation at 3:45 a.m. the following Monday morning. 
We were still causing all kinds of havoc with telephone 
lines, but we could not get any more. The terrific over- 
loading of equipment continued for about ten days. Dur- 
ing the first few days we were getting calls on our church 
phones, and my home phone was constantly busy with 
people calling to ask why they could not get the prayer 
service. One woman even called me long distance at 
three in the morning to ask why she couldn't get the 
prayer service. 

“After about five weeks we settled down to a steady 
flow of calls, a volume that the nine telephones and 
answering equipment could handle. Recently, as an 
economy measure, we reduced the number of lines and 











machines to five. We also shortened the prayers from 
forty-five seconds to thirty-two seconds. This enables 
the five lines to handle the volume handled by the nine 
phones. The cost of ‘Dial a Prayer’ is met entirely by 
voluntary contributions, and we estimate that we are 
now receiving about 3500 calls in each twenty-four- 
hour period. I change the prayers twice daily. We will 
continue to operate this service as long as contributions 
make it possible. Almost daily i receive telephone calls 
and letters of gratitude about the service. Apparently 
it meets a real need and a whole host of people have 
become regular users.” 
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Scouting 

A CABIN FOR THE GIRLS 

ON SATURDAY MORNING, all you could see in the newly 
cleared area was concrete footings and a ten-by-thirty- 
foot concrete slab. By Sunday afternoon, there stood a 
twenty-by-thirty-foot cabin—with a concrete porch— 
ready for Girl Scouts to use for a night or week end of 
camping. The scene: Camp Mosey Wood. The builders: 
the Kiwanis Club of Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

The Allentown Kiwanians know a lot about Girl 
Scouting. Twenty years ago they sponsored one of the 
first groups in the community, and today there are 
Kiwanis-sponsored troops at all three age levels. But 
this year they wanted to do something special for the 
girls. When they heard that Camp Mosey Wood needed 
a new cabin, they decided that they were the logical 
ones to do the job. 

Early one Saturday morning, after a huge breakfast, 
thirty-two Allentown Kiwanians boarded a chartered 
bus and set out for the camp site. Another Kiwanis crew 





With the framework completed, the roof goes on next. The 
roof sheeting went on quickly (above) as two crews competed 
to see which could finish its side of the roof 
the foreground is a meeting of the master planning council, 
While the roof was still being put on, another crew nailed 
on the wood siding and put in the window and door frames. 
Near the end, the pace slowed, but with the end in sight the 
(below) applied hot stain with a liberal brush. 


paint crew 
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‘ In the spirit of a good old fashioned “barn raising,” mem- 


bers of the Kiwanis Club of Allentown, Pennsylvania (above) 
display their willingness to work as they put the first of 
the floor platforms in place. The next step (below) calls 
for more muscle as the “week-end construction men” lift the 
assembled framework into place. The work was divided among 
crews—some men building the frames while another crew put 


them in place, leveled them and braced them in position. 





had laid the concrete foundations the previous week 
end, so the second shift began raising the cabin immedi- 
ately. By eleven o’clock the first blister was reported. 

The two professional carpenters who had been brought 
along to oversee the job were awed by the thunderous 
noise of the many willing hammers. They shook their 
heads in solemn agreement as one of them murmured, 
“I never saw so nails put down in one floor 
before.” 

By the end of the first day the framework was up, the 
roof sheeting on and part of the siding done. The men 
ate their camp supper and went to bed early, bunking 
down in one of the Scout cabins. The men were up early 
again Sunday morning, and the job went ahead at a 
brisk pace as they worked happily toward their three 
o’clock deadline. By late afternoon the cabin was fin- 
ished. The tired workers ate their last camp meal, then 
gathered up their belongings and boarded the bus. It 
was quiet on the way back to Allentown. There was 
no need for conversation. The men all shared a pride in 
the same accomplishment. 


many 
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International Relations 
NERVOUS IN THE SERVICE 
GENTLEMEN: 
As THE MANAGER of a wholesale bakery here in Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, I am always confronted with labor prob- 
lems, rising operating costs and frighteningly decreased 
profits. All of these things I can face. However, I am just 
completing a year as president of our fine club here and, 
consequently, I have taken two weeks off for a complete 
physical checkup and a rest. Now from my virus-ridden 
sick bed I would like to report some data that probably 
put me where I am 

A while back I was cailed to a special meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce entertainment committee—a 
position in which I have been trapped for several years 
We were told of a State Department program to bring 
seven or eight newspapermen from the Far East for a 
thirty-day tour of the United States. All of the news- 
men were from countries where Communist propaganda 
had created the impression that people in the US were 
all a bunch of crumbs. Believing this to be something 
less than the whole truth, the State Department had 
decided to let some newsmen gather their own infor- 
mation and impressions on a tour which would, naturally, 
include a stop in Arkansas. Our Chamber of Commerce 
had been invited to send along some suggestions about 
things to see in Arkansas. We dispatched our modest 
reply immediately. Very shortly, a letter from the State 
Department informed us, in the courtly prose of the 
diplomatic corps, that seven newsmen and two State 
Department chaperons would stop in our town for three 
days. “A wise decision,” we thought, tipping our hats to 
John Foster Dulles. And we hatched a plan which 
included a plot of my own 

Our plans included a visit to our local school system 

the first in the South to do away with segregation- 


and the University of Arkansas’ Schools of Agriculture, 
Fine Arts and Law. We countered this with a visit to 
the largest chicken packing plant in the Midwest and 
press conferences with local businessmen and municipal 
officials. Each of the reporters spent an evening in the 
home of a local family and we have it on good authority 
that all of the hosts wore shoes for the occasion 

While we were planning the usual round of breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners, I insisted that the visitors at- 
tend a Kiwanis meeting as my guests. The others on the 
committee didn’t think much of the idea but after some 
thunderous table pounding I won my point. I have a 
heavy hand that is grand for impressive argumentation 
of this sort 

Our Kiwanis club arranged a program for the visitors. 
We had our opening, songs, prayer, business and then a 
few more songs because, as you know, we are the only 
club in International that really sings. We made arrange- 
ments with the waiters to slop . . . serve us quickly so 
we had plenty of time for the program. We invited some 
Far Eastern students attending the University of Arkan- 
sas as exchange students to have dinner with us also 
and then we turned the program into a press conference. 
The newsmen questioned the students about their ex- 
periences and reactions to the US. The session was an 
education for all of us. As it turned out, the newsmen 
were pleased with the meeting and they told us that we 
were the only “civic” club in the US that had invited 
them to attend a meeting. 

We have received many letters and news clippings 
from abroad about the Kiwanis Club of Fayetteville and 
its treatment of the visitors. It would appear that if we 
didn’t do anything else, at least we put some frosting on 
the crumbs. 

Frank S. Leach 
Immediate Past President 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 





Civic Works 

AN AMBULANCE FOR BAYSIDE 

Tue Bayside Community Ambulance Corps, which pro- 
vides a free, nonsectarian ambulance service to the resi- 
dents of Bayside, needed $8000 for the maintenance and 
continuation of its public service operation. The Ki- 
wanis Club of Bayside, Flushing, New York decided to 
do something in support of the ambulance corps. After 
pledging their club to a donation of $100 for every $900 
donated by the people of Bayside, the Kiwanians helped 
make things hard for themselves by canvassing the busi- 
ness district to solicit funds on behalf of the ambulance 
corps. More than $5000 was collected. The money will 
provide, in addition to the ambulance service, the use 
of oxygen tents and oxygen, hospital beds, and wheel 
chairs and crutches for those who are confined to their 
home by illness 


WORKING ON THE RAILROAD 

WHat MAY BE the ultimate in miniature, scenic railways 
for children—complete even to a lake, tunnel, wig-wag 
signals and automatic crossing gates—was installed in 
a city park as a result of a project supported by the 
Kiwanis Club of Richmond, California. To raise the 
$12,000 needed for immediate construction of the train, 
more than sixty per cent of the club members committed 
themselves to a personal liability of $250 by signing their 
names as guarantors to a bank loan. 





On the right track. 


The city of Richmond agreed to install the train in 
a city park and to provide the labor and supervision 
for the running of the playground area. A pony ride and 
a carousel are included in the figure eight that marks 
the route of the tiny “Southern Pacific” special. Fares 
for all the rides are ten cents per ride or three for 
twenty-five cents. It is expected that “Kiwanisville” 
will pay for itself within two or three years. Upon amor- 
tization of the loan by Kiwanians, the Kiwanis Club of 
Richmond will present the entire installation to the city 
of Richmond as a gift. All revenue derived from the op- 
eration of the park and subsidiary concessions will be 
used to further recreational development of city-owned 
parks and supervised playground facilities. 
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Civic Works 


THE SPARK THAT PUTS OUT FIRES 

Ir WAS TRUE in Albany, New York and it may still be 
true in your town. Until recently, a prairie fire, or 
almost any fire of unexplained origin, usually evoked 
the comment, “I guess the kids started it.” No one knew, 
of course. They just guessed. But a few people decided 
that if it were true, the best thing they could do was 
to educate the youngsters in fire prevention. Among 
these people were the members of the Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Western 
Turnpike, Albany, New York. These men convinced the 
entire club that a fire prevention program in the schools 
would be a real community service, then went ahead 
enlisting the aid to make it a community-wide program. 
The Kiwanians spoke before the PTA groups in the 
three local schools and to the faculty members. They 
spoke to the members of the Western Turnpike busi- 
ness associations, to the North Bethlehem, Westmere 
and McKownville Fire Departments, the McKownville 
Improvement Association and the Westmere Rod and 
Gun Club. They outlined their plans and together the 
groups formed the Western Turnpike Fire Prevention 





FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


October 7-13 











Committee. With the cooperation of the National Fire 
Protection Association, the newly formed committee 
distributed “Sparky” Fire Department membership kits 
to the children in two of the local elementary schools. 
Included in the kits were the “Sparky” home inspection 


forms, which the kids took home. More than ninety- 
eight per cent of the children, with the aid of their 
parents, completed the forms and returned them to 


their teachers. The Kiwanis club supplied the kits for 
the third school, and again almost all the children, 
or their parents, completed the forms. To follow through 
after this response, the committee established a monthly 
“Sparky Says” bulletin, which the Kiwanians distribute 
to the schools. The committee has also shown fire pre- 
vention movies in the schools, and each month the 
teachers build a lesson around the “Sparky” bulletin. 

Last December, 1500 tags warning against the dangers 
of improperly trimmed Christmas trees were tied to the 
trees being sold in the area. Supplies of a National 
Board of Fire Underwriters folder titled “Keep Your 
Christmas Merry” were local merchants for 
distribution to their The Westmere Fire 
Department furnished the Westmere School with 600 
“Sparky” comic books illustrating the theme of Christ- 
mas fire prevention. 

After the Christmas season, the Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee arranged a supervised program for the disposal 
of Christmas trees. The Business Association furnished 
the stationery for a mass mailing to publicize the 
public tree burning, while the Westmere and McKown- 
ville Fire Departments financed the mimeographing and 
mailing. The Highway Department of the town of 
Guilderland collected the discarded trees from the 
residents’ front lawns and trucked them to the two sites 
picked for the bonfires. 

Recently, the Fire Prevention Committee sold 
“Sparky” T-shirts to raise funds in support of the com- 


sent to 


customers. 
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The children pledging 
themselves to be loyal 
Sparky Fire Inspectors 
(below) are being 
awarded pins and 
membership cards by 
their teacher. The card 
and pin they received 
(top) identify them as 
youngsters who have 
learned their fire pre- 
vention lessons. The 
model of “Sparky” (left) 
is wired for sound. 





mittee’s work. They received orders for 525 T-shirts 
which is evidence of how the “Sparky” idea has caught 
on with the youngsters. The profits from the sale will 
be used in the committee’s future projects, which in- 
clude the purchase of a Walt Disney fire prevention 
film and a mechanized model of “Sparky” himself, com- 
plete with a built-in tape recorder that serves’ as 
“Sparky’s” voice of fire prevention. “Sparky” has a 
loud voice when it comes to his favorite subject. If he 
hasn’t yet been heard in your town, Robert W. Schuette, 
Public Relations Manager, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mas- 
sachusetts can arrange an interview. THE END 
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Out of the seund and tury 


of the election campaigns, a 


national censensus 


will form as the antic 


mood of the next few months 


serves a serious purpose. 








By FRANK L. REMINGTON 


ilustrated by Bill Bows 


| ey HOOPLA and handshake 
are in high season these days 
as the political wars of 1956 rush 
toward Election Day. Across the 
US, aspirants to every public office 
from President of the United States 
to local dogcatcher are busily fan- 
ning the flames of factionalism, fill- 
ing the air with charge and counter- 
charge, and staging partisan rallies. 
This year, as in past election years, 








the frenetic scramble for voter ap- 
proval doubtless will foster more 
chuckles than a barrel of laughing 
gas—as well as emphasize the spirit 
and freedom that made America 
great. 

In one recent election, though, a 
citizen who wasn’t running for any- 
thing won at the polls. Carl Boven- 
der, of Booneville, North Carolina, 
was just standing around minding 
his own business when first thing he 
knew he was mayor! Since no one 
filed for the office and Carl hap- 
pened to be a familiar figure around 
town, he polled seventy-three write- 
in votes—and rode into office 

Even declared candidates who run 
active campaigns often don’t do as 
well as Mr. Bovender. Indeed, the 
madcap antics of some would-be 
politicians frequently confuse not 
only voters but the candidates as 
well. In the last election, Albert 
Cohen, candidate for Colorado's 
House of Representatives, spent an 
entire day passing out 500 match- 
books that bore a smiling picture 
of Cohen and a plea to vote for the 
Republican candidate. Next day M: 
Cohen, somewhat chagrined, tried to 
collect the matchbooks again. He’s a 
Democrat! 

Of course, the spotlight of the 
campaign focuses on the big boys— 
the two major party candidates for 
the presidency. However, voters 
not impressed by either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican nominee can 
choose from a wide range of White 
House hopefuls sponsored by the 
dozen or so splinte: parties The 
Poor Man’s Party, for instance, 
again this year espouses Henry 
Krajewski, a New Jersey bartender 
and pig farmer. In the 1952 presi- 
dential sweepstakes, some 4000 vot- 
ers rallied to the Poor Man’s banner. 

Fred Proehl, a grocer of Edmonds, 
Washington, heads the Greenback 
Party’s slate for the White House 
job. This year the party has de- 
cided to plug for cheap food instead 
of its traditional cry for cheap 
money. And whoever the Vege- 
tarian Party backs this year, its sup- 
porters will campaign on the plat- 
form “Be kind to animals.” 


Pourrtcat shenanigans are part and 
parcel of every campaign. During 
the last pre-Election Day hullabaloo, 
for example, a Democratic mayor, 
about to begin an impassioned 
speech on his party’s behalf, was 
whisked off to an emergency air raid 
drill that just happened to be called 
at the crucial time by the Repub- 
lican governor of the state. On the 
other hand, over-zealous Democrats 
in another city punctured a huge 
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“Ike” balloon that Republicans 
planned to float over the area. 

Campaign buttons, mottoes and 
stickers figure prominently in every 
election. Such familiar jingles as 
“Keep Cool With Coolidge,” “Land 
Landon with a Landslide,” “Two 
Good Terms Deserve Another,” and 
“I’m Just Wild About Harry” echo 
past presidential campaigns. This 
year, voters are beset with such 
slogans as “Like the Change? Vote 
Democratic,” “All In Favor Say 
Ike,” “All the Way with Adlai,” and 
“Ike and Dick Sure to Click.” 


During the present campaign, but- 








ton manufacturers expect to turn 
out some 150,000,000 tin emblems, 
though their value in winning votes 
remains somewhat of an enigma. 
While campaigning for governor of 
California, Goodwin J. Knight de- 
liberately pinned a button of Rich- 
ard Graves, his gubernatorial oppo- 
nent, on his lapel at a political rally. 
No one, not even Knight’s staff, 
noticed the deception. 

Political partisanship notwith- 
standing, adherents to all political 
parties stress the importance of vot- 
ing. Running for constable of 
Dundus, Minnesota, William Ander- 
son neglected to vote—staying home 
instead to listen to a TV program on 
“Why You Should Vote.” The vote 
tally stacked up to a deadlock, with 
forty votes for Anderson and forty 
for his opponent. Consequently, the 
town council appointed someone else 
to fill the job. “I lost the election,” 
Anderson declared, “because I didn’t 
take time to cast a vote for myself.” 


Mosr sincere political workers go 
all out to bring voters to the polls— 
regardless of their party affiliation. 
In a Midwestern city, a dyed-in-the- 
wool Democrat, confined to a wheel 
chair, called her party headquarters 
to arrange transportation to her vot- 
(s€e WIN, LOSE AND LAUGH page 48) 
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Urge All Citizens to--- 


Join the 
Ballot Battalion 






Alert them by using the 4-color, 11” x 28” 
window streamers and car cards. Prices are: 


Window Streamers Car Cards 
50 to 99—13c each 50 to 99—22c each 
100 to 249—12c each 100 to 249—19c each 


250 to 499—17c each 
500 to 999—15c each 
1000 and up—14c each 


250 to 499—10c each 
500 to 999— 9c each 
1000 and up— 8c each 
ww (Minimum order—50/) 





REMIND THEM by using the 4-color envelope in- 
sert (same design as above) in your personal 
and business mail. $5.00 per thousand, in 
even thousand lots; minimum order: 1000. 


Use These Materials, Too--- 


SAMPLES OF THESE 
ITEMS ARE IN THE 
BALLOT BATTALION KIT 


ORDER 
YOUR KIT 
NOW 


and use the spe- 
cial order form 
to secure mate- 
rials for your 
campaign. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL  chcico'n, ittmors 


P.S. Don’t forget the recorded “Voting Jingles.” 
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FOUR BIG DAYS 
(From page 17) 


Florida. Trustees: Sam Bell, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida; John Burke, 
Syracuse, New York; David Cassady, 
Springfield, Illinois; Thomas A. 


After the convention, Key Club 
International officers, officers-elect 
and Kiwanis sponsors, were guests 
of the US Navy at Pensacola Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. 
There they toured the base and 
spent a full day cruising on the Gulf 
of Mexico aboard the aircraft carrier 


Club’s thirty-one-year history to 
forty-five, were Ira F. Bradford, 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the Kiwanis International Com- 


mittee on Key Clubs; Robert 
Lawler, assistant to the director 
of Key Clubs at the General 


Office; and Jerry Brammer, Lawton, 











Hockin, London, Ontario: Carmine 


J. Liotta, Elizabeth, New Jersey; USS Saipan. 
Richard A. Lipsey, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Robert Maxwell, Dela- 


ware, Ohio; Jerry Eugene Murrell, later 


Knoxville, Tennessee; Ted Reynolds, 
Tennessee; William C 


Sewannee, 


Roderick, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Milton Schwartz, Huron, South International presented 
Dakota; Stanley K. Stern, Terre of honor, highest awards made by the 


Haute, Indiana. The officers were in- organization for 
stalled by Kiwanis International 


Trustee Merle H. Tucker the total 


Navy 
flew the group to Pensacola on July 
5, returned them to Dallas two days 


Eartier in the week, at the Presi- 
dent’s Farewell Dinner, Key Club 


service to 
Receiving the awards, which brought 
number 


Oklahoma, 1955-56 International 
secretary of Key Clubs. 

While giving awards, Key Club 
also received one—an annual $1000 
scholarship from Yale University. 
Although its official presentation 
took place at the 1956 convention, 
the scholarship was activated in 1955. 
At that time, two outstanding Key 
Clubbers were granted scholarships 
by the University: Ernest S. Harris, 
Milford, Connecticut and 


planes, which 





three keys 
youth. 


Key Jr., of 


given in 








Wane ow a deputation trip last summer to the northern 
and western constituencies of the college in which I teach, 
I visited as many Kiwanis clubs as possible. I was to be only 
300 miles south of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan on a Monday 
night and north of it Tuesday night, so I inquired whether 
the Saskatoon club would be interested in having me present 
my talk “Seeing Through Colored Glasses” at their Tuesday 
noon meeting. They said they would 

When my wife and I got to Canada, we discovered that 
300 miles can be a long way on some roads. We also learned 
that Saskatoon -was on “fast” or daylight saving time, while 
smaller places were not. So noon at Saskatoon meant eleven 
o'clock 

Daylight breaks early in Canada during summer. My wife 
and I had given a program on Monday night and visited 
with our hosts until midnight. I awoke at three and noticed 
it was getting light. “What do you say we get going?” I 
asked my wife. She agreed, and we soon were on our way. 

Our host had pointed out a short cut to the highway. After 
some ten miles, we came to a lagoon across which the 
blacktop road stretched like a narrow plank. It narrowed to 
bare car-width. Suddenly one of the brittle edges broke 
and the right wheel of our car hit the mud. 

The sun raised its red, swollen head. It too had been up 
late and suffered from insufficient shut-eye. We trudged to 
a former who hurriedly dressed, got his tractor and swung 
around the edge of the lagoon in his pasture. He backed up 
and, fastening a chain to our front axle, pulled us over the 
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lagoon. He had been at our program the night before and 
courteously declined any compensation. 

We were on gravel road, but after thirty miles would hit 
hard surface. We were spinning along when suddenly, thump, 
thump, thump—we had a flat! Our trunk was jam-packed, 
but we had to unload to get to our spare tire. 

Finally we came to the hard-surfaced highway. Now we 
would make up for lost time, but before the speedometer 
pointed to fifty-five, our car began to vibrate so that we 
immediately slowed down. Pulling the car back onto the 
asphalt in the lagoon must have twisted the front wheels out 
of alignment. 

We reached Moose Jaw by seven-thirty, “fast” time. At a 
large service station, we unloaded again. We asked to have 
the flat tire fixed while we went for a cup of coffee. 

Upon our return we were informed that the hole in the 
tubeless tire was too big to be patched. It would have to be 
vulcanized. There were no vulcanizing facilities in Moose 
Jaw. It was 200 miles to Saskatoon. 

With a prayer on our lips we started again. The highway 
was smooth, but we had to stay with our steady pace of just 
a bit above fifty because of the vibration. (Had we only 
known that our difficulty was caused by the mud clinging 
to the right, front wheel!) 

We got to the edge of Saskatoon with a half hour to go 








and inquired about the location of the Bessborough Hotel 


giving complicated 
I'm going that 


at a service station. A citizen started 
directions, but paused and said, “Follow me 
way.” 

I entered the sumptuous lobby of the elite hotel—Saska- 
toon’s pride, and just had time to wash and comb. Fellow 
Kiwanians had begun to gather. We got acquainted. Soon 
we entered the spacious dining room. At one end of the 
speaker’s table waved the Union Jack, at the other the 
Stars and Strips. We sang “O Canada” and “America.” I 
gave “Seeing Through Colored Glasses” for the two hun- 
dredth time. I had a happy feeling: After all—in spite of 
lack of sleep, a flat tire, vibrations, getting stuck in the mud- 
we hadn't let our neighbors down! 

A. R. Ebell 
Kiwanis Club of Hillsboro, Kansas 
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Robert Dean Brown, of Mountain 
View, California. 

Key Club International made sev- 
eral noteworthy moves in resolution 
form at Dallas: It called for (1) a 
dues jump from $1 to $1.50 annually 
per member; (2) club participation 
in United Nations Week celebrations 
October 21-28; (3) a “realization” 
by Key Clubbers “of their responsi- 
bility . . . in accepting, with pride, 
military training as an obligation of 
their citizenship.” 

It also reiterated last year’s “Prove 


NUMBER, PLEASE? 
Our system of numbering houses, 
odd numbers on one side of the 
street, even numbers on the other, 
is the brainchild of a man who 
usually devoted his imaginative 
powers to the battlefield. But on a 
hurried and secret mission to Paris, 
when much time was needlessly 
wasted in finding a street address 
by the then current hit-or-miss 
system of numbering, the most 
highly polished big brass of the 
time became so irritated that he 
dreamed up the very practical sys- 
tem which has been followed ever 
since. The gentleman’s name? Nap- 


oleon Buonaparte. 
—MARY ALKUS 


Brotherhood” resolution upon which 
the Key Club Objectives for 1956 
ire based. On this theme, the con- 
vention delegates heard a tape re- 
corded message from radio 2nd tele- 
vision’s Ralph Edwards, a former 
Key Clubber. “Make an individual 
effort,” urged Edwards, “to know the 
students in your school who are in- 
active—those who seem lonely or 
perhaps difficult. There may be a 
reason why a guy is difficult and the 
other guys don’t care much for him. 
Make it your business to find out 
why this happens. That is what you 
mean by brotherhood Prove 
Brotherhood—it’s a great Objec- 
tive. .. 

Back in the Statler-Hilton lobby 
on the convention’s final day, boys 
came bursting from elevators to 
mingle, shake a dozen or so hands, 
then, with a final thrust, disappear 
into the street through revolving 
doors. On the lobby floor, awaiting 
their owners and challenging pedes- 
trian traffic, stood several scores of 
suitcases. A Key Clubber, carrying 
only a well-used ukelele, paused a 
moment to strum “The Eyes of 
Texas” before heading home. 

“Good group,” smiled the clerk. 

THE END 
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KIWANIS ponte 
FILM 


This dramatic sound-color Film net enly provides a superb 
program (22 min.) but shows you how KIWANIS DATES raise 
money easily and quickly for your Club! 












ONE AGGRESSIVE CLUB reports— 
1200 CANS SOLD! PROFIT—$1680.00 


They wrote: “Was very well pleased with the 
reception given the KIWANIS DATE FILM 
when shown to our membership last night. . . 
Have never seen anything as well received as 
this idea...” 


YOUR CLUB, too, can profit by selling KI- 
WANIS DATES . . . available ONLY through 
Kiwanis Clubs! So delicious!—and their qual- 
ity assures repeat orders, “snowballing” your 
Club’s profits year after year. No initial in 
vestment required . . . pay at the CLOSE of 
your campaign! 


Send now for the Film. No cost involved, 


KIWANIS CLUB, P.O. Box 813 


Santa Monica, California 


Do your visitors sign 
A GUEST REGISTER? 


Fitted with ruled sheets for 
guests’ signatures, home 
clubs and remarks, this desk 
pad with Kiwanis emblem 
is an ideal permanent rec- 
ord for all club visitors and 
speakers. The register in- 
cludes twenty-five sheets 
ruled on both sides. Club 
name can be imprinted for 


an additional charge. 





G-7, Guest Register, with 25 sheets..............0eeeeee: $4.50 
GR, Guest Register Sheets, each additional............... 15 
Imprinting club name, additional..................006: 1.00 


order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 
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, 
E) xpvoame US Route 15 in 
Indiana one day, 
photographer Lucas Adrian 
was just north of the tiny 
town of Leesburg (pop. 428) 
when he came upon a string 
of one of his favorite shoot- 
ing subjects: unusual signs. 
The signs he saw advertise 
the multifarious of 
the Leesburg Lumber Com- 
pany, and, as you can see 
from the photographs Lucas 
took, do a subdued but con- 
of seiling. “I 
have taking pictures 
of unusual signs for years,” 
Lucas says, “and these near 
Leesburg are among my best 
examples of Yankee inge- 
His latest conquest 
sign done up in the 
lettering and yellow 
highway 
passing 


northern 


wares 


job 


vincing 
been 


nuity.” 
ws a 
black 
background of 

warnings. It alerts 
motorists to the presence of 
“Live Children.” “My big- 
gest muff,” says Lucas, “was 
not shooting one of the fun- 
signs I’ve seen, 
It was outside a small town 
were passing through 
said ‘Home of 600 
People and a Few 
Old Soreheads.’ We whizzed 
right by it. I wanted to 
turn around, but the driver 
was an old sorehead and 
wouldn't do it.” rHE END 


niest ever 
we 
and it 
Happy 





FIND YOUR SHOES 
(From page 19) 


of those necessary articles of cloth- 
ing! 

The questions came as fast as Bob 
could answer them 
“How do you 

paper?” 

“How do you tell money apart?” 

“How do you tell time?” 

“Did you ever bump into anything, 
like a tree or a wall?” 

They roared when Bob answered 
that one with, “I've left my mark 
on more trees than any bear you 
ever saw!” 

I could have hugged every one of 
the questioners. I had found what I 


read the news- 
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had given up as a lost cause—ac- 
ceptance of blindness by sighted 
people as a physical inconvenience 
rather than as an emotional tragedy. 

These sixth graders took it for 
granted that without sight there 
must be a way for a blind person to 
do things that had to be done, and 
they were curious and interested as 
to the methods that had been worked 
out. No veil of pity and tears stood 
between their eyes and this blind 
man. 

One lad proved that when he 
said, his eyes twinkling with mis- 
chief, “Do you know where your 
cane is now?” 

And he grinned from ear to ear 
when Bob answered, “I put it under 


the table, and we moved the table, 
so it should be about there—,” and 
then touched the cane with his shoe. 
He had proved his point: Blind peo- 
ple do remember where they put 
things. 

They wanted to know about his 
work, and he told them how he went 
to factories and tried to find jobs 
that could be done without sight, 
so that other blind persons could 
work. He showed them how many 
sighted persons do things without 
using their eyes. He demonstrated 
how boys reach into their left rear 
pockets for their billfolds without 
looking, and the boys reached. He 
said that girls tied sashes and hooked 
skirts without looking, and the girls 
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nodded. “There are jobs in factories 
that don’t take any more looking 
than those operations,” Bob told 
them, “and those are the ones I try 
to find.” 

The teacher finally had to call a 
halt, and we left. 

“Wonderful, wasn’t it?” I said to 
Bob as we got into the car. 

Bob sighed blissfully. “I can hard- 
ly wait for them to grow up and run 
the factories!” 

After another period of unfruit- 
ful visits to employers, that time 
seems mighty long, but we only have 
to say to each other, “How do you 
find your shoes?” and hope rises 
again that someday that time will 
come. THE END 
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INTERVIEW 

(From page 26) 
play a lot of tennis, but since reach- 
ing forty, I’ve become a golf en- 
thusiast (handicap 18). 


Q. What is your favorite recrea- 
tion? 
A. Fishing and hunting. 


Q. Do you have a hobby? 


A. Not anything specific. I've always 
seemed too busy. 


Q. What are your favorite songs? 
Who are your favorite musicians 
and entertainers? 

A. “Old Man River.” “Home On the 
Range.” Malotte’s “Lord’s Prayer.” 
My favorite musician could be any 
with a well-trained voice. For re- 
laxation, I like such artists as Red 
Skelton. 


Q. What foods do you like best? 


A. Lamb, of course, but I'll eat any 
meat, fish or fowl with delight. As 


(see INTERVIEW page 46) 





INTERVIEW 
(From page 45) 
for dessert, I prefer chocolate pie. 


Q. Have you traveled abroad? 


A. No. But I've been to Mexico and 
Cuba. Actually, I haven't seen a lot 
of our two countries yet. 


Q. Do you like to read? 
A. Yes 
Q. What are your favorite books? 


A. The two that come to mind are 
Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln and Nor- 
man Vincent Peale’s The Power of 
Positive Thinking 


Q. Who would you say are the 
two most infivential persons thus 
far in the twentieth century? 


A. Churchill and Roosevelt would 
be my choice of the two top influen- 
tial people, with Hitler and Stalin 
close seconds. Each in his own man- 
ner controlled the thinking and ac- 
tions of millions of people 


Q. Who would you say are the two 
greatest persons thus far in this 
century? 


A. Churchill and Schweitzer, with 
Eisenhower a close runner-up. Each 
has ability to demand respect from 
friend or foe. Each in his own way 
is sincere and dedicated to his coun- 
try’s welfare. Each has a tremendous 
influence in the thinking and lives 
of many peoples 


Q. What do you think are the most 
important, most heartening, most 
dangerous changes that have 
taken place on the American scene 
during your lifetime? 


A. The most heartening could be the 
evicent growth in religious thinking 
The most dangerous is the trend 
toward socialism, both social and 
economic. Of course, communism is 
the worst, but this evil can and must 
be controlled. Socialism is the creep- 
ing sleep that ultimately could make 
us wards of the state. Most impor- 
tant could be the continued advance- 
ment of electronics and nuclear 
power for peaceful use 


Q. What would you say were the 
most important events thus far in 
this century? 


A. This is difficult to answer briefly, 
as each has many angles. I believe 
the establishment of the United 
Nations could be the most important 
to our century, but I would have 
to qualify that quickly and say that 
the principles of the organization 
are the important thing rather than 
some of its current activities. 
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Q. What is the most important 
piece of advice you ever received? 


A. I would say the advice given by 
my parents to be what you are and 
to avoid false values. 


Q. What do you think is the most 
important piece of advice you can 
give your children, and grand- 
children? 


A. I am a poor one to give advice 
to children, or even to grandchildren, 
except to admonish them to realize 
the value of human dignity and in- 
tegrity in words as well as in action. 

THE END 


CANADA’S FOOTBALL 






(From page 32) 


In another, he gained 443 
yards running. An average total 
game offensive runs between 400 
and 600 yards, which, as any grid- 
iron follower knows, is a lot of 


“It’s a much better game to watch 
than US football,” says Claude Ar- 
nold, another Oklahoma Sooner now 
playing for Edmonton. “You have 
to do more things with the ball.” 

Saskatchewan-born Arnie Wein- 
meister, one of the greatest tackles 
in US professional football history, 






PAC KER’S 


Presents a 





oe. Clubs throughout the country have netted 
thousands of dollars with the Packer’s Charm Soap 
Profit Plan — and now Packer's offers 3 fine 
quality products to assure success for your fund 
raising projects. Choose one or all three 
products for your club — all will sell quickly and 
easily ... all offer 100% PROFIT! 


\ Charm Soa 


Famous Charm Soap has already proved its value as a fund raiser 
for hundreds of Kiwanis Clubs. This pleasantly scented, top quality 
soap contains hexachlorophene to guard against perspiration odors. 
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PACKER’S 


ZZ Users like it immediately and add to your club's profits through GIFT 
AZ eer 
continuous reorders. wots 
Made by the Sham 
makers of Packer's Sell each box for $1.00 — net 50¢ Size 
Pine Tar Soap 
Since 1869 Sell ea 


PACKERS TAR SOAP,INC 
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cirt Box CS-6 


two 6 oz. squeeze bottles of Packer’s Charm 
Shampoo, plus six bars of Complexion 
Size Charm Soap. 


Sell each box for $3.00 — net $1.50 


played with the Vancouver Lions 
and came to the conclusion that 
there is more esprit de corps in the 
Dominion game. 

“The Canadian youngsters have 
far more desire, much better spirit 
than the Americans,” he says. “I 
don’t know why this is, but they 
have it. They seem to take a special 
pride in their athletics up there.” 

The biggest drawback, Wein- 
meister explains, is lack of expe- 
rienced players. “Almost every boy 
who enters US pro football has had 
ten years experience,” he says. 
“They play little or no football in 
Canada outside of pro ball. 


“For example, we have a good 
tackle named Lorne Reid on our 
Vancouver team. Our line coach, 
George Brown, discovered him on 
the beach one day and invited him 
to turn out. By year’s end he was 
a fine tackle, and here’s the catch: 
Reid had never played a minute of 
football or even seen a game before 
he came to the Lions.” 

If there is more spirit and enthu- 
siasm in Canadian football, it is per- 
haps because everyone, from the 
end-zone ticket buyer to the coach, 
feels that it belongs to them. Each 
of the nine teams in the league is 
set up on a nonprofit basis and is 








CHRISTMAS FUND RAISING! 


cod 


PACKER’S 
CARCUSEL SOAP 


A fascinating, gay box, containing 6 colorful 

bars of Packer's Soap, each moulded with a 
Q different nursery rhyme character, plus a full 
color insert, ready for framing, illustrating the 
six characters and their rhymes. Ideal for child- 
ren to give or receive. Soap is of the highest 
quality, fragrant and long-lasting. 


Sell each box for $1.50 — net 75¢ 


PACKER’S 


Git BOXES 


Attractive popular assortments of 
Charm Soap and Charm Shampoo, 
colorfully and distinctively gift-boxed. 
Shampoo comes in convenient, 
unbreakable squeeze bottles . . . 
contains lanolin to leave hair shining 
clean and manageable. 


giFt Box CS-4 


one 6 oz. squeeze bottle of Packer’s Charm 
Shampoo, plus 4 bars of Charm Soap. 


Sell each box for $2.00 — net $1.00 


Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Dept. KS, Mystic, Conn. | 

GENTLEMEN: Please send information on Packer's 

Carouse! Soap, Charm Gift Boxes and Charm Soap \ 

Profit Plan, | yy sample box of Charm Soap, 

for examinat 
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by our project committee. 
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supported by voluntary community 


contributions. “None of the club 
officials get paid,” points out Don 
MacKenzie, a young lumberman 
who is Vancouver’s president. “But 
we all have fun.” 

Each team is a community enter- 
prise. In Regina, practically every- 
body helps support the Roughriders. 
When the fence around Taylor Field 
needed paint, hundreds of fans gave 
up their Wednesday afternoon off to 
do the job. When the field needed 
a tarpaulin to protect it from rain, 
Regina townspeople pitched in to 
make one. 

Reginans willingly dig into their 
own pockets to finance the Rough- 
riders. Even Bob Kramer, team 
pays his way into the 
park; he buys forty-four season 
tickets. One year, when Regina 
needed $260,000 to finance the sea- 
son, the city’s citizens—including 


. * . * * + * 


CHECK MATE 
My wife has many wonderful talents 
But absolutely no sense of balance. 
Our joint account, to my great sorrow, 
Is here today, and drawn tomorrow! 
—MABEL McGRAW 


* * * * * * * 


Glenn Dobbs, then player-coach— 
underwrote the team in case of loss. 
The team made a profit that year. 

Regina merchants buy about 
$25,000 in ads for the team’s year 
book. Booster Club memberships 
are sold for $10 apiece, and entrance 
into the exclusive Patrons Club 
costs $100. Each bench parka worn 
by players carries the name of a 
Saskatchewan town, which costs the 
community $100 or more. This idea 
was developed one summer when 
Frankie Filchock, Regina’s new 
coach, was addressing a_ baseball 
rally at Yorktown, and someone in 
the audience yelled: 

“Why not have our town’s name 
on the back of Nellie Green’s 
parka?” 

Filchock promptly said his full- 
back’s back was open for advertis- 
ing. Yorktown raised $123 on the 
spot, and other towns followed suit, 
each adopting a favorite player. 

This year, Regina’s budget has 
risen to more than $300,000—about 
$4 for every citizen. President Bob 
Kramer thinks it is probably finan- 
cially silly, but asks: 

“Can you think of any town in 
the States that has as much fun per 
dollar?” 

Or, as Winnipeg’s president, Carl 
Slocum, puts it: “Football is be- 
coming more than just a game to us. 
You might call it sort of a national 
institution.” THE END 
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TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 


SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


BELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 
Hub of MIAM! SEACH 
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H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 
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"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 
Fr. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX ARIZONA 

Phoenix Kiwanis 

Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 


BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 


THE 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Opereted under the jcint mene t of 
the Canadien National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atianta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotei 
Rirmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER- JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery. Ala 
The ST. CHARL®!S, New Orleans, La 








Kiwanis meets on Monday at 


Cloud, Minn 





Hotel St. Clewd, St 
Seulpeugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS ¢------- 


Headquarters, 


Arthur Hotel ........ Rochester, Minn. 
Sales Minded? 


The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 
income, active market you are seeking! 
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WIN, LOSE AND LAUGH 
(From page 41) 


ing place. But the lines were busy. 
So she telephoned Republican head- 
quarters, warning the GOPers of her 
strong partisan leanings. 

“That makes no difference,” re- 
plied the Republican spokesman. 
“Everyone should vote.” And he 
dispatched a GOP car to transport 
her to the polls. 

After tabulation of the votes, de- 


* . . .- * . 


‘ie Chinese have accurately de- 
scribed the three stages of Com- 
munist occupation: 1. K’o T’ou; 2. 
Yao T’ou; 3. Sha T’ou; or 1. “to bow 
the head,” sweetness and light for 
propaganda effect; 2. “to shake the 
head,” warning that if all their ac- 
tions are not approved all will not 


be well: 3. “to cut off the head.” 
—Virgil Lane 
* * * * * * * 


feated candidates all the way down 
the line exhibit varied emotions. A 
century ago, defeated presidential 
candidate Henry Clay left little 
doubt as to his feelings: “The late 
blow that has fallen upon our coun- 
try is very heavy. I hope that she 
may recover, but I confess the pros- 
pect ahead is dark and discourag- 
ing.” 

Defeated in the White House race 
Adlai Stevenson 
sportsmanlike 


four years ago, 
proved himself a 
loser. “I’m too old to cry,” he said, 
“and it hurts too much to laugh.” 
Mr. Stevenson concluded with a 
sincere plea for his supporters to 
give Mr. Eisenhower their unquali- 
fied support 

Losers in races 
aren't so gracious. Snowed 
in his bid for re-election to the 
Olivette, Missouri board of trus- 
tees, garage-owner Walter Broeker 
promptly retaliated. He boosted the 
garage rent for the town’s fire truck 
from $80 to $250 a month! 

Dr. Louie Freeman of Ripley, 
Tennessee garnered only fifty-seven 
of the 1163 votes cast for the office 
of mayor. The die-hard doctor im- 
mediately contested the result, say- 
ing “I have more than fifty-seven 
who I know voted for 


sometimes 
under 


minor 


relatives ... 
me.” 

Until November 6 this year, the 
average American voter will come 
in for a full measure of political 
ballyhoo and balderdash. But when 
he exercises his priceless heritage 
at the polls, he'll forget about it, 
simply marking his ballot for the 
candidates who come closest to 
representing his own ideals of what's 
best for him, his community and his 
country. THE END 








Maemo To public relations chair- 


men: When the fellows in your 
club start making arrangements 
for a major Kiwanis-sponsored 


event—say an all night prom 
party, a radio auction or the 
opening of your cerebral palsy 


clinic—do you send out publicity 
releases? 

If you do, we'd appreciate it 
if you would add us to your mail- 
ing list. We would like to know 
about certain projects and 
tivities in advance—by “certain” 
we mean those club doings that 
are truly extraordinary and have 
significance throughout Kiwanis 
International. 

Meanwhile, clubs throughout 
the United States and Canada are 
doing an able job of telling us 
about the outstanding activities 
and projects they've en- 
gaged in. Name the day and you 
that our incom- 


ac- 


just 


assured 


can be 








ing mail box is filled with letters, 
articles and data sheets delineat- 


ing clubs’ accomplishments in 
their communities 
Some of these activities and 


projects are the commoner ones. 
Others are unusual and there- 
fore of strong value to the mag- 
readership. All the 
projects, of course, 
credit—first to the com- 
munities concerned, then to the 
clubs, finally to the growing 
glory of Kiwanis International. 
Space limitations make it 
necessary for us to be highly 
selective in considering the let- 
ters, articles and data sheets for 
publication. Always straining to 
be fair, and understanding, we 
never fail to ask two questions: 
Will the activities and projects 
be read about with widespread 
interest? Can other clubs find an 
idea for the future in them? 
We can’t point to a survey to 
show how readers receive our 
“Kiwanis In Action” pages, but 
we like to think that there are 
many more like the dedicated 
Kiwanian who wrote in and said 
that, so far as he’s concerned, 
they’re consistently the most in- 
teresting part of the magazine. 
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tivities and 
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“I looked down into 


my open grave” 
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PaCetMiLS OF TICKET OF ADMISSION TO THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL 


“Mr. SENATOR Ross, HOW SAY YOU ?” 

In the deathly silence of the Senate cham- 
ber, the freshman Senator from Kansas 
looked down, as he put it, into his own grave. 

On deliberately trumped-up charges, the 
bitterly fanatic leaders of Ross’s party were 
trying to vote President Johnson out of office 
— because Johnson stood between them and 
their revenge on the defeated South. 

Ross, they knew, also disliked Johnson 
and wanted to punish the South. But, taking 
no chances, they had warned him to vote 
“guilty” or face political suicide. 

And now, on that historic May morning in 
1868, the verdict had come to hang com- 
pletely on his vote. First falteringly, then 
loudly, he gave it: “Not guilty!” 

That was sheer moral principle speaking. 
Edmund Ross refused to join a move he 
thought would wreck the historic powers of 
the Presidency. For this, he lost his future, 
lost his good name, and saved for himself 
only what he had saved for everyone: our 
democracy. 

Into the whole fabric of American democ- 
racy is woven the steel-tough moral fiber of 
men like Edmund Ross. Braver even than 
battle courage, it has helped America be- 


It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series 


come strong in many ways. 5o strong, that, E Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
today, one of the world’s greatest guarantees Plan. Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, 
of security is U.S. Savings Bonds. your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 


ceive pay good interest—3% a year, compounded 
half-yearly when held to maturity. And the longer 
you hold them, the better your return. Even after 


For it is not American principal, but 
American principles, that back these Bonds. 


So, for yourself and your country, invest in maturity, they go on earning 10 years more. So 
United States Savings Bonds regularly. And hold on to your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings to- 
hold on to them. day—or buy Bonds where you bank. 


Safe as America - US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 









































Aunt Jemima Pancake Days... 
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» PANCAKE DAY 
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Kiwanis Clubs’ No. 1 money-raiser ! 


ee eee 


Selected by Kiwanis International 
as one of the best Fund-Raising 


Projects for 1957! 


Last year alone, Kiwanis Clubs in 
America sponsored 177 Aunt 
Jemima Community Pancake 
Days in 38 states. Their success 
was tremendous. One club, in 
three annual Pancake Days, has 
raised $21,000 net. Results like 
this have prompted Kiwanis 
International to designate Aunt 
Jemima Community Pancake 
Days as a most effective fund 
raising project for 1957. 


The Quaker Oats Company is 
pleased to have a part in this 
worthwhile and productive 
activity, and offers all pos- 
sible help with future Aunt 
Jemima Community Pan- 
cake Days. 


As a first step toward your 
club’s money-raising this 
profitable way, write now 
for Aunt Jemima’s new 
Pancake Day manual. 


NEW MANUAL WITH COMPLETE DIRECTIONS $2.00 


JUST OFF THE PRESS, ‘Your Community 


ORGANIZING 
ADVERTISING 
TICKET SELLING 
PUBLICITY 

MENU PLANNING 
COOKING 
SERVING 


Pancake Day” is the first and only 
book of its kind. It gives you full de- 
tails, based on years of experience in 
conducting pancake days. Tells how 
to manage projects of any size, from 
small suppers to community-wide 
events. How to divide duties among 





club members so that everyone con- 
tributes and no one is burdened. Step 
by step guides for each job. Send for 
your copy now. Write on your club 
letterhead, enclosing check or money 
order for $2.00, to The Quaker Oats 
Company, 345 Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Il. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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